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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Oxford and St. Peter. 


Oxford in Catholic days was wont to make much of 
St. Peter. He, the Keybearer, shared with St. 
Michael, the warrior Archangel, the privilege of 
guarding the City Gates. Oxford dedicated a church 
at the North Gate, and another at the South Gate to 
St. Michael; and the East and West Gates each had its 
Church of St. Peter. The Gates are no longer there, 
but the Churches still stand; and the memory of the 
Gates and of the Catholic instinct that chose these two 
guardians of the heavenly kingdom as appropriate 
protectors of Oxford is preserved in the ancient 
distich : 

‘Invigilat portae australi boreaeque Michaél 

Exortum solem Petrus regit atque cadentem’ : 


which Anthony Wood translates thus : 


‘The North and South Gates St. Michael doth 
guard; 
The East and West St. Peter’s care doth ward.’ 


But St. Peter suffered a long period of eclipse in the 
Oxford that chose him as guardian. He was forgotten 
—or at least only remembered as an awkward and 
bulky stumbling block to any satisfactory refutation of 
Roman claims. It is therefore with feelings of sur- 
prised joy that we note what seems to be Peter’s spirit 
stirring once more in Oxford. An Oxford Professor, 
the Reverend C. H. Turner, has written two articles 
in the August and October numbers of Theology en- 
titled ‘St. Peter: I In the New Testament’ and ‘St. 
Peter and Paul in the Early Church,’ in which he 
spe and defends the primacy of St. Peter. Prof. 

urner says : ‘ The question of ‘‘Petrine primacy”’ is a 
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question of controversy and a burning one. But it is 
possible to approach it in a spirit, not of controversy, 
but just with the single object of trying to see exactly 
what the evidence tells us . . . . I think that we of 
the Church of England and Protestant scholars in 
general since the Reformation have failed to give its 
due weight to the testimony supplied by the New Tes- 
tament, and in particular by the Gospels, to the unique 
position there ascribed to St. Peter. Protestants have 
been under an overpowering temptation to minimize 
anything in the New Testament which might seem to 
give sanction even to the beginnings of the Roman 
theory of the Papacy : Anglicans have been so anxious 
to bring into strong relief the unique position of the 
Apostles that they have tended to overlook any paral- 
lel indications of a unique position among the Apostles 
of St. Peter.’ The weighing of the evidence with the 
impartiality of a scholar, who is seeking truth and not 
pleading for truth he already believes, leads to con- 
clusions which are old and familiar to Catholics, but 
new as coming from such a source. If only Professor 
Turner’s conclusions could be recommended to all 
Anglicans they would doubtless lead to other still more 
practical and consoling conclusions. Anyhow, it is a 
great step forward when Anglicans are going back to 
St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles. 


Voting upon Truth. 

The questionnaire set by The Nation has produced 
interesting results. There is now no personal God, 
and no personal immortality formen. The formulated 
tenets of ‘ the churches’ may be disregarded even by 
the small minority who can still describe themselves 
as active Church folk. The evidence against the his- 
toricity of Genesis I is overwhelming. These are 
dogmas established by the highest modern criterion— 
a majority vote. Truth being nowadays what we all 
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Editorial Notes 


think, there is one truth for each and another truth 
for all. The truth for each is each man’s own opinion; 
the truth for all is the opinion of the majority. The 
majority of readers of 7ke Nation favouring the abolli- 
tion of God is solid: 1024 to 743. There is a much 
narrower majority in favour of our own complete ex- 
tinction at death: 882 to 807—which means, appar- 
ently, that our chances are about even, or that we shall 
be about fifty per cent. immortal. Formulated tenets 
are overthrown by 1265 votes to 453; and 213 active 
Churchmen are actively engaged in demolishing them 
within ‘the Churches.’ Against the 1685 who have 
discovered the First Chapter of Genesis to be fabulous 
there are still surviving 115 old-fashioned recusants 
who persist in believing it historical. The Daily News 
readers are much more old-fashioned. Two-thirds of 
them are active Churchmen, and of these there are 
only 1,500 who disbelieve the teaching they actively 
support. The odds against Adam and Eve and the 
Garden of Eden are only 5 to 7. God’s supporters 
outnumber His annihilators by 3 to 1; and of the 
annihilators one in every three hopes to go on annihilat- 
ing God forever. It is all tremendously interesting— 
and tremendously unimportant. The important ques- 
tion in these matters is surely not what people think, 
but what, being the truth, everybody must, not merely 
think, but believe. But it is, of course, preposterous 
to expect a modern daily, still less a modern weekly, 
to concern itself with anything so important, or so 
dull, as the truth. Its business is to be interesting— 
and so, remunerative. 












JEAN COCTEAU 


—: is little to be said about Jean Cocteau that 
he has not said himself—about himself. ‘ The 
last word in modernity, the most brilliant mind of this 
generation,’ said Clive Bell of him, and to be noticed 
by the capricious pen of that critic does indeed stamp 
him as ultra-modern. 

As poet, critic, novelist, draughtsman, Jean Coc- 
teau has been known in Paris for the last thirteen 
years, but owing to our regrettable isolation from 
movements and ideas beyond our own shores, we in 
England have hardly realised his many achievements. 
This year he has published Le Rappel a Ordre, a 
collection of former articles in which he analyses his 
activities as the leader of a group of young musicians 
and writers of the very latest modern tendencies, to- 
gether with the motives and significances of his own 
writings. Another sign of his great activity was the 
production of his last play Orphée at the Théatre des 
Arts during four nights in last July. Two scenes of 
this attempt to clothe a classical theme in modern 
dress (he did the same in Andromaque and in the bal- 
let Romeo and Juliet which has Strawinsky’s music) 
are given in the Revue des Jeunes of July 28th. It is 
a mere fragment, but in it are found all the ‘ Cocteau’ 
elements, fantasy, mystére, modern implements (such 
as Death’s india-rubber gloves), symbolising elements 
in human life, besides much beauty of movement and 
charm of words. Respectfully criticising the play in 
The Times of July 14th, the writer speaks of M. 
Cocteau’s conversion as being * amongst the recent 
phenomena of Paris life.’ This conversion is de- 
scribed by Jean Cocteau himself in his Lettre a 
Jacques Maritain, and further light is shed on it in M. 
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Maritain’s Réponse a Jean Cocteau, two pamphlets 
published at the end of last and the beginning of this 
year. 

In analysing himself, his own reactions, enthu- 
siasms, despairs, sensations and distractions, above 
all his own sincerities, Jean Cocteau is analysing his 
generation. His keynote is that of all youth of to-day, 
a great desire for sincerity, but a desire often exag- 
gerated to the point of becoming a pose. 

‘My only method,’ he says to Jacques Maritain, 
‘is sincerity. I must tell everything, spread every- 
thing out in the open, show myself naked ..... 
Hypocrisy and secrecy, which are often taken for 
mystery, do not usually shelter good things... . . 
The sincere man is seldom believed. Because he is 
without restraint and acts independently, he is always 
thought to be a clever actor.’ 

He speaks of himself as an acrobat, a tight-rope 
walker. St. Gregory Naziansen said (perhaps rather 
obviously) ‘ The tight-rope walker is applauded so 
long as he stands firm; let him fall, and all will con- 
demn him.’ Jean Cocteau says, ‘ It is my tight-rope 
walking that has led me to Catholicism, that is to say 
has led me back home .... But I shall still go 
on shocking people. I cannot leave off my acrobatic 
feats all at once.’ 

French critics describe him as a child. Exfant 
terrible he certainly was and probably will ever be in 
the world of art. He, too, compares himself to a child. 
‘It was the child in me,’ he says to Jacques Maritain, 
acknowledging his debt of gratitude to this wise friend 
for the sympathy he gave him, ‘ that saw myself in 
you. Just in this way do children devour each other 
with their eyes at the two ends of a table full of grown- 
ups.’ 

His gestures often remind one of Shakespeare’s 
fools. They are witty, they are poets and singers, 
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sometimes they are in wild high spirits, sometimes 
deeply melancholy, which alternation makes them 
wonderfully sympathetic to their fellow creatures. 
They are allowed to tell nasty truths to their masters 
if they tell them with grace and wit. They are 
whipped if they go too far, but only to begin again 
since it is their job. 

‘An you lie fool,’ says King lane. * we'll have 
you whipped.’ *Some’ll have me whipped for speak- 
ing true,’ the fool replies, ‘ thou’lt have me whipped 
for lying and sometimes I am whipped for holding my 
peace. I’d rather be any sort of a thing but a fool.’ 

Jean Cocteau is this sort of a fool or /ongleur. 
His methods as a critic are very like the fools. In 
Le Cog et l’Arlequin he does not work out studied 
arguments. He throws us out short sentences, witty, 
angular, jerky, paradoxical; but his words are chosen 
and set with such art that they shine with facets, like 
brilliants, and light up the ¢exebrae he seeks to dis- 
perse. 

The history of Jean Cocteau, then, is best told by 
his own words. In Rappel al’ Ordre he writes, ‘ Since 
1913 I lived upon disordered mystery. Potomak 
shows this.’ (Potomak is an amusing, though sinister, 
series of drawings recalling Edward Lear in their 
vigour and directness—the history told in pictures of 
the Mortimers, an absurd, simple, affectionate couple 
who are dogged and exterminated by a horrible phan- 
tom tribe called Les Eugénes (with an S) an allegory 
no doubt of the contamination of the public by the 
critics.) ‘At that time I practised dreaming. I heard 
that sugar made one dream, so I ate whole boxes of it. 
I used to lie down twice a day to sleep and stuff my 
ears with wax, so that my dreams should come from a 
region further off than any external noises.... I 
tried hypnotism, table-turning . . . . at the cinema 
I learnt to read the rags as they intermingled. All 
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these were attempts to escape, and they left me with 
asick soul. This fatigue was my salvation.... Ever 
since Potomak anyone can see how anxious | have 
been to put some order into my mad disorder. 

‘ The title of my address to the Collége de France 
in 1923 On Order Considered as Anarchy sums up the 
Spirit of a meteoric trail of laughter, scandals, pro- 
jects, weekly dinners, jazz, drink, tears, mournings, 
births and dreams by which we electrified Paris be- 
tween 1918 and 1923... . We were called the S.A.M. 
(Société d’Admiration Mutuelle).’ 

Here, in parentheses, we might name a few of the 
members of the S.A.M. in order to understand what 
he calls Ze brio of these weekly dinners : Pablo Picasso 
the very heart and soul of modern painting, Erik Satie 
the composer (Cocteau’s greatest enthusiasm and in- 
spiration), Max Jacob, also composer, of whom he 
says, ‘How I admire him, his melancholy Jewish 
nature, his conversion, his good humour, his faith, 
which he never parades, his sharp tongue and his heart 
of gold. Weall owe something to him.’ These were 
some of them. And then there was Radiguet, the in- 
fant prodigy, who at seventeen wrote Le Diable au 
Corps and died, tragically, soon after, and many others 
who have their places in the modern Olympus. ‘ An 
epoch,’ continues Cocteau, ‘ only seems confused to 
minds that are confused. Just because of its rich 
variety ours seems to many to be “‘ headlong ”’ (casse- 
téte) crazy. Some dabble in it. Others look away 
and take refuge in the past. Others fish in the troubled 
waters. Very few can find their way about in it, though 
it is easy enough if you look at it from a “‘ bird’s-eye- 
view.””’ 

He goes on: ‘After Le Cog et l’ Arlequin (Coc- 
teau’s book of art criticisms) we (the S.A.M., that 
is) ran the risk of being taken seriously, which is the 
beginning of death. ... I took over a Bar.... it 
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overflowed with people .. . . we intoxicated ourselves 
with Jazz... . we became a species of musical 
fanatics . . . . I need not describe the success of 
our marvellous musicians. . This new ebullition 
intrigued the philistines, sharpened the wits of the 
young generation, filled the critics with conster- 
nation.”’ 

His novel Le Grand Ecart follows this period. He 
says : ‘it is no more an autobiography than is Tomas 
?Imposteur’ (his other novel—a superficial sort of 
satire)—but it is a tragic book, and the note of despair 
which sounds all through its obscenities and its dis- 
illusions reflects what was going on in his soul. For 
he writes : ‘ Radiguet’s death was to me like an opera- 
tion without chloroform. Some evil force was de- 
stroying me. I felt the anguish of a runner who has 
used his strength unwisely and finds himself spent 
halfway through the race.’ 

Then follows his faite dans l’ opium, but he finally 
—after a long initiation into the mysteries of opium- 
smoking—rejects this method of escape. ‘I had my- 
self imprisoned in the 7hermes Urbains rue de 
Chateaubriand, where you (he is now writing his letter 
to ap pe Maritain) were my first visitor after sixty 
days solitude with my nurse. 

. . After my convalescence, without the 
slightest shade of proselytism, you let me share your 
friends and your interests... . You told me that 
possibly Father Charles would soon be paying you a 
visit. I knew nothing of him except that he had 
adopted the habit of Pére de Foucauld and lived as 
a hermit in the African desert . . . . that he was passing 
through Paris on his way back to his post of prayer— 
a little cabin in the midst of the sands... . Jacques! 
was this a trap you set for me? (Note the cubist in 
what follows!) ....A heart entered the room; a red 
heart surmounted by a red cross in the midst of a white 
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form which moved, bowed, spoke, shook hands. This 
heart hypnotised me, distracted my eyes from the 
face, beheaded the burnous-clad figure. It seemed as 
if it was the true face belonging to that body in its 
white habit, and as though Father Charles carried his 
head on his breast like the martyrs. In the same sym- 
bolic way his sunburnt head seemed a reflection of the 
heart—a mirage of all the luminous light of Africa. 
The cheek bones and chin outlined it sharply. Then 
I became aware of eyes that seemed hardly made to 
take in short distances and of the hands of a blind man 
—that is to say, hands that see.... The ease of this 
man! Beside him I felt my own assurance to be 
like that of a bad actor. He was smiling, talking, 
exchanging recollections . . . . whilst I, stupid 
“oroggy,’’ as the boxers say, seemed to be looking 
through a glass darkly at this white form moving in 
the farthest heavens... . 

‘You, Maritain, had indeed given me a knock-out 
blow—straight from your athletic soul. ... You 
must all have seen me lose my footing, and none of 
you came to my help, for you knew that to help me 
would be perdition for me.’ He then goes on to com- 
pare the process that followed in his soul to that of a 
slowed-down film in a cinema. 

‘Since from God’s point of view our centuries last 
but the twinkling of an eye, if we could turn on the 
slow motion we should find our souls loosened, and 
human intercourse would be less ferocious. I sud- 
denly understood the secret of Father Charles’ beauty, 
and I remembered the words God is patient because 
He is eternal . . .. On the morning of the Feast of 
the Sacred Heart, amongst a few intimate friends, 
Father Charles gave me Holy Communion... . 
Claudel wrote to me, ‘‘ Like many of us you may find 
the period of the acclimatization of the new man a 
little trying.”? I replied, ‘‘I am not ashamed of 
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treading on the Blessed Virgin’s dress at every step ”’ 

or it is true one is le ever stumbling... . 
After this, when I was feeling so alone, so exhausted, 
abandoned, one of my friends, a Jew, wishing to join 
me, asked for the grace of conversion (he was bap- 
tised in your chapel, and in January he entered the 
carmelite seminary), and then you’ (he is still writing 
to Jacques Maritain) ‘did an adorable thing. You 
gave me—Companions. A lot of young men were 
seeking your help. You sent them on to me one by 
one .... I mean to make a school of undesirables 
like myself. I shall indoctrinate them with a stand- 
point, with views and creeds, that will shut all doors 
to them. What do you think of this? .... I will 
teach them that they must change their opinions with- 
out fear of contradicting themselves, for every epoch 
must have its own point of view .... I shall urge 
them to act in such a way that their actions will be 
approved by God, though they may be incompre- 
hensible and therefore criminal to men... . I will 
teach them how to build up the framework of poetry 
(the phrase is La Fontaine’s), and let God do the 
rest . . . I will teach them that art is religious, and 
demonstrate the danger of “‘religious art’’... 
‘“* Art for art’’ and ‘‘art for the masses’’ are both 
equally absurd. I propose ‘‘ Art for God”? .... I 
will show the strength of the small and the insigni- 
ficant and the hatefulness of parade and show, which 
is the Devil’s own mirage making us lose touch with 
the human weakness of Jesus and the minute detail 
of His sufferings. 

“The young generation is engaged in dismally 
filling rockets they dare not let off; with what joy do 
I now set fire to them, for you know as well as I do 
the Name that will be written in the fire-works. 

‘I can bear without shame the smile of the theo- 
logians ; it may stimulate a few young Catholics... .. 
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Jean Cocteau 


though to give scandal’ (here he is speaking of his 
own disciples of the past) ‘and to find oneself alone 
as a sort of brilliant failure is a hard lot. But it is 
the only one that does for me. Jesus is the great 
example of this. Can you imagine him becoming a 
rich patriarch? He was forever scandalizing people, 
taking chances, exposing himself to ridicule, closing 
doors against himself, crucifying himself .... I 
used to dream of an ideally happy life. If it could 
have materialised, I would not have given it a glance 

. I am lazy, and love to be given orders. From 
whom should I be ready to take orders if not from 
God. What is convincing to a wavering mind is the 
frame-work of religion, its sum-total, its algebra of 
love.... The artist forever seeking new things is 
like a man seeking for a cool place on his pillow. Let 
him lay his head on the cool place and it ceases to be 
cool. The craving for novelty is like the craving for 
freshness and coolness. God is the only coolness that 
keeps fresh.’ 

These sentences up and down his letter to Jacques 
Maritain shew the sincerity of his change of heart— 
truly a change of heart rather than mind, for he re- 
mains the same rebel as an artist. 

At this moment of Franciscan celebrations the 
fancy likes to see in the meeting of these two friends 
a sort of reflection of the meeting between Francis and 
Dominic that the painters loved to depict. Si. Francis 
had a bad name in Assisi—he too led a band of irre- 
sponsible youth, and was their inspiration. Was not 
his Canticle of the Sun, written in Troubadour lan- 
guage, as great a scandal to classicists and formalists 
as the Cubist poetry of Jean Cocteau is to the Acadé- 
mie Francaise, and was it not as a poet and artist that 
he conceived the romance of the Lady Poverty, the 
love of nakedness and sincerity that inspired his gen- 
eration and all generations to come? 
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Let us now see the welcome that Jacques Maritain, | fr 
the St. Thomist, the philosopher, gives the young in- — ca 
novator. > he 

His Reponse a Jean Cocteau is like getting back , a! 
to grown-up talk, a sane atmosphere, serene, imper- — 
sonal, without ‘nerves.’ It is not possible to give an | 
impression of its riches, its depth and wisdom in a : hi 
few quotations. yh 

“ Restez libre,’ he begins, ‘ ‘‘ Keep yourself free,”’ h 
said Pére Charles to you. To another he would have | b 
said ‘‘ get free.”’ Bs d 

“I knew you,’ he says, ‘before youknewmyname. | § 
I followed your antics as a poet with curiosity, and 
looked upon you as a sort of djinn, busied with the 
fairies, though filled with melancholy and made for | 
another world ... . God did not leave you any } 
peace.... But you did not love God then, and sin 


was to you, I think, more an infraction of the laws of 4 
some celestial police than what it is in reality—a dei- _ 
cide, an operation which affects the Increate himself 
—not in himself, but in the essential order of things 
desired by him by which his creative love is crucified 
.... The spirit of God is working everywhere. The 
disquiet of these days is more hopeful than any sham 
peace. Sin abounds to a degree so monstrous that 
one must believe God is preparing a superabundance 
of grace beyond an imagination. We are waiting now 
for the great outburst of charity that so many Saints 
have predicted which will make our hearts as univer- 
sal, as all-embracing as prayer... . It is grand, 
when the whole fabric of an apostate world is being 
torn to pieces, to celebrate the feast of the Universal 
Kingship of Jesus Christ... . 

“I am, as you know, an unworthy and tardy dis- 
ciple of Saint Thomas Aquinas... . I have confi- 
dence in the Truth . . . It is universal like Being, 
and it will, of its nature, everywhere gather up the 
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Jean Cocteau 


fragments that have been robbed from Unity—it alone 
can do this... . There is so little love in the world; 
hearts are so cold, so frozen, even amongst those who 
are in the right way, and they are the only ones who 
can help the others. One needs a hard head and a 
soft heart. Without counting the soft heads and the 
hard hearts the world is all made up of men with hard 
heads and dried-up hearts or with soft hearts and soft 
heads. ... The chief business of Thomism has ever 
been, and will ever be, the theological defence of 
divine truth against error. ... In loving poetry, in 
supporting my young friends with all my heart, J am 
not swerving from my duty as a philosopher, since 
wisdom has regard to all things; but because I am a 
philosopher, I must remain entirely separate from the 
world of art. ... Like nature, religion can provide 
an object for art, but it is not the aim of art in itself. 
It can avimate art as the spirit animates the body with- 
out mingling with it: the two essences are soiled if 
they are mixed together. In this we are agreed... . 
Like you, I look forward to a new form of poetry. 

In what manner will you be followed along 
the way you are treading? .... Itis not for me to 
predict. ... I am only a philosopher. But I see 
a sure promise in the effort of the last ten or fifteen 
years to escape from a literature weighed down with 
materialism, ostentation, complacency, false ideas, 
adulterated perfection. These efforts may be feeble, 
delirious, stammering. They are nevertheless poetry, 
fighting against untruth ... . they will serve to revive 
the resources of language, the profound vitality of the 
verbal imagination to purify words from the dust they 
have accumulated by long use. 

‘.... You speak of the Jews... . We should 
follow the modern disquiet among the young Jews with 
sympathy and respect .... I am torn with com- 
passion when I think of the young generation of to- 
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day—those of twenty years old. The best are going 
wrong. Whose fault is it? They are victims of this 
abominable world, but especially is it our fault. For 
we Catholics are responsible for everyone, having the 
light of redemption in our poor human hearts. ... 
Many who think themselves our enemies are nearer 
than they or we think. All they know of religion isa 
vague sort of caricature. . . . they see in it only 
comfortable morals and practices without meaning. 
At least they have the merit of finding the 
logical conclusion of the teaching the modern world 
has given them—that is to say, Despair. ... From 
the night of the sleep-walker their only deliverance 
can be the Dark Night of St. John of the Cross.’ 

And so after welcoming, encouraging, comment- 
ing as we have seen, the philosopher takes leave of his 
young friend, saying: 

‘ As for me, I now return to the Logica Major and 
the Prima Philosophia, to the great quarrel between 
the guo and the guod.’ 

To what Jean Cocteau returned he indicated. We 
believe he is busy with his Companions, founding for 
them his new School of Art for God. Rumour says 
that he has a following—amongst them a number of 
young Jews. May he long continue to keep touch with 
the young artists as they arise, and make it his task 
to explain their aspirations to generations left far be- 
hind, who would gladly sympathise and applaud were 
they not so bewildered. Already a still newer genera- 
tion is knocking at the door. 


Mrs. REGINALD BALFourR. 
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THE ‘ACTION FRANCAISE’ CONDEMNATION 


A FRENCH Catholic who holds a very influen- 
tial position in the Catholic movement expressed 
to me a few weeks ago such strong views on the recent 
condemnation of the Action Francaise by Cardinal 
Andrieu, and subsequently by the Pope himself, that 
the gist of his argument is worth placing on record. 
He attached so much importance to the crisis which 
has been precipitated by the Cardinal’s condemnation 
that he believed it to mark the beginning of a phase 
which would lead, after a short period of acute crisis 
in France, to an immense consolidation of all the 
Catholic forces in this country, which have hitherto 
been divided hopelessly by the tendencies towards 
violent anti-constitutional action on the part of the 
neo-royalist movement. 

The origin of the trouble may be briefly stated. It 
has been well known to everyone familiar with the 
various factors of the Catholic movement in France. 
Broadly speaking, the older generation of Catholics 
were, at the beginning of the present century, still 
largely royalist in their sympathies. The tradition 
of plunder and spoliation under the Republic still 
carried with it vivid memories for many people; and 
most of the older clergy and nearly all the Catholic 
aristocracy were still profoundly hostile to the Repub- 
lic, which they regarded as being only the latest phase 
in the series of political crises through which France 
had passed since the Revolution, with alternating re- 
publics and monarchies. But by the beginning of the 
century it had become quite clear to those who viewed 
the situation without traditional and personal feelings 
that the restoration of the monarchy in France had 
become an impossibility. And, before long, the 
younger generation—who felt that the restoration of 
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the monarchy was at best a hopelessly lost cause, and 
to many of them an undesirable programme—received 
an implied encouragement from the appeals made by 
Leo XIII for a sincere effort on the part of all French 
Catholics to work loyally within the Republic, accept- 
ing it as an accomplished fact. 

Gradually that new generation—which, among 
Catholic laymen, found its leader in M. Marc Sang- 
nier—gained strength all over the country, Even in 
Brittany, where the old diehard royalists were most 
strongly entrenched, the Catholic republicans won the 
majority of the people to their side, and the old aris- 
tocratic and clerical tradition of desire for the restora- 
tion of a monarchy has died out. But in the meantime 
an entirely new movement has grown up, which, in 
its turn, has captured the younger generation; so that 
at present the main support for the royalist movement 
is among the younger generation, while their elders 
—who thirty years ago had to fight for their claim to 
be good Catholics while supporting the republic—are 
now in much the same position in regard to their 
juniors as were formerly the Catholic monarchists. 

This new royalist movement is in fact almost en- 
tirely a new agitation. It owes its origin admittedly 
to the eloquence and the political genius of one man, 
an ‘intellectual’ publicist, M. Charles Maurras; who, 
coming of a staunch republican family in Provence, 
persuaded himself in his youth that democracy was 
the chief source of all political evils in France and 
in other countries. By an amazing power of logical 
reasoning and political diagnosis he has imposed his 
own views upon an enormous number of Frenchmen 
who have no sentimental feelings whatever in regard 
to the old French monarchy. M. Maurras simply 
expounds the theory that all democratic politics must 
inevitably be corrupt and incompetent, and that in 
practice democracy in France has transferred all real 
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political influence from the genuinely French interests 
in the State to various alien elements, dominated 
chiefly by international finance and by freemasonry. 

It is impossible to discover the writings of M. 
Maurras without becoming at first thoroughly capti- 
vated by his extraordinarily cogent and lucid style. 
No man since Rousseau has had the same unrivalled 
power of political argument, the same lucid clarity 
of thought and expression, combined with an astonish- 
in gift for current political controversy. And he has 
had a singularly easy task in demonstrating the inep- 
titude and the corruption of modern French politics. 
The spectacle of one government after another in the 
past few years utterly unable to make up its mind for 
fear of losing support in the constituencies; the entire 
absence of real patriotic feeling which could rise 
above party considerations, have reduced parliamen- 
tary government in France almost to a farce. And M. 
Maurras has made the most of his opportunities in 
pointing out how much more efficient and more whole- 
some a centralised and stable and undemocratic here- 
ditary government would be, free from the necessity 
of buying votes by concessions to conflicting vested 
interests. 

Even before the war M. Maurras had begun to 
make rapid headway among the younger generation 
in France. He had gained the active support of a 
group of most brilliant young men, of whom M. Leon 
Daudet, as a platform orator and controversialist, M. 
Jacques Bainville as an expert on foreign politics and 
history, and M. Georges Valois as an authority on 
economic questions, became the most outstanding 
contributors to the Action Francaise newspaper. 
Almost all of them admit their personal conversion 
to monarchist ideas through the persuasive and irre- 
sistible eloquence of M. Maurras. And since the war 
the movement has gained strength enormously. One 
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government after another has fallen into complete dis- 
credit, until it is almost impossible to find a politician 
who has not been utterly discredited within the past 
four or five years; and yet there remains no alterna- 
tive to finding some new combination of professional 
politicians all equally discredited. The result has 
been a universal disgust with the politicians on the 
part of the young men in the universities. M. Maur- 
ras, with his consistent and always simple scheme 
for a complete clean sweep of the democratic system, 
stands almost alone with a remedy ready to be applied. 

The fact that the royalists have no presentable can- 
didate for the French throne scarcely matters. Even 
the death of the Duc d’Orleans, who had been their 
chosen candidate for so long, and whose personality 
had helped to rally the older conservatives to the sup- 
port of this purely intellectual movement, has not 
diminished the influence of the agitation. The polli- 
ticians have gone on from one mess to another, and 
the arguments for M. Maurras’s proposal for the abo- 
lition of parliamentary government have seemed more 
and more compelling. 

But the movement, though it has thus captured the 
intellectuals, has never captured the country. At the 
last election, when the royalists, misled by their 
strength in Paris, counted upon winning seats all over 
the country, lost almost every seat that they had 
gained in the ‘khaki’ election, after the war, and 
gained nothing at all. Worse than that, it became 
quite apparent that wherever they put candidates in 
the field their insults to the Republic and their de- 
liberately violent and Fascist methods of public action 
antagonised all the indifferent elements who were in- 
clined to be friendly to the Church. It wrecked the 
prospects of those who have been labouring for years 
to build up a solid working class following for the 
Church, It split the Catholic movement from top to 
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bottom, and made the Catholic minority—who are 
weak enough even if they were united in face of their 
enemies—a negligible electoral force. 

M. Maurras had for years identified himself com- 
pletely with the closest connection between Church 
and State. His supporters had performed vigorous 
service on behalf of the Church in resisting the anti- 
clerical laws before the war, and he was always ready 
to prove that such legislation was an inevitable part 
of any republican programme. And many of the 
younger clergy have rallied to him when he has de- 
nounced the anti-clerical politicians, and have listened 
to his pleading that the Church could never be free 
from persecution until the hereditary tradition of 
government was re-established in France. 

On what ground, therefore, has M. Maurras thus 
suddenly been made the object of a formal denuncia- 
tion by Cardinal Andrieu, the Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux, and even by the Pope hmself? There has 
never been any secret that M. Maurras himself was, 
and still is, a convinced agnostic. But most of his 
supporters are in fact devout Catholics. He has even 
had great Churchmen, like the late Cardinal de Cab- 
rieres—a distinguished royalist of the old school— 
included among those who have lectured at the poli- 
tical institute conducted by the Action Frangaise. His 
books have been reprinted again and again, and he 
has been made the object of a most remarkable joint 
tribute by almost every notable French writer, from 
the Communist, Anatole France, to the most conser- 
vative Academicians. Why, then, this sudden on- 
slaught upon his teaching ? 

The explanation has been so freely discussed in the 
French press that there is no indiscretion in stating the 
more outstanding facts. The actual denunciation 
came from Cardinal Andrieu, who of all the French 
Cardinals is the most conservative and the most auto- 
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cratic in his own diocese—the least susceptible to any 
accusation of being politically prejudiced against the 
Action Frangaise. But if Cardinal Andrieu had not 
spoken out, a protest would unquestionably have been 
launched from some other quarter; for the Holy See 
has been inundated with protests for months past, and 
not only from France. One of the immediate causes 
of his difficulties has been the inexcusable methods 
habitually adopted by the Action Francaise in dealing 
with anyone whom they regarded as an enemy. 
Calumny of the grossest kind is circulated and 
printed against every one who even shows sympathy 
with any of their adversaries. And for some reason 
the Action Francaise singled out Cardinal Ceretti, 
when he was Papal Nuncio in Paris, for a campaign 
of slander which would have disgraced any political 
party. It was impossible to ignore the attacks made 
upon the Papal Envoy, with a scurrility which is one 
of M. Daudet’s chief characteristics in politics ; impos- 
sible to accept the professions of loyalty to the Church 
of a party which adopted such an attitude towards one 
of the greatest and most impartial statesmen of the 
Church. 

The influence of such propaganda upon the tens of 
thousands of young Catholics who supported the 
Action Francaise was disquieting enough. But it was 
not only in France that the trouble had arisen. It was 
not only in Paris and in the French provincial towns 
that meetings of Catholic republicans were being vio- 
lently broken up by the organised attacks of the squads 
of camelots du roi. In Belgium the same division of 
the Catholic forces had become manifest. The 
Catholic vote was being split on questions where it 
was all important that the Catholics should stand to- 
gether. And in the universities there was an alarming 
evidence of how rapidly M. Maurras was gaining an 
ascendancy over the minds of the young men. More 
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than a year ago an inquiry was instituted among the 
students of the Belgian universities to discover whom 
they regarded as the greatest living philosopher of 
politics. M. Maurras headed the list, far ahead of 
all his rivals. The theologians became alarmed; and 
a similar inquiry among them was instituted as to 
whether they considered that the doctrines of M. 
Maurras—based as they are avowedly upon a frankly 
pagan conception of life and of the State—were dan- 
gerous to morals or not. The result was an over- 
whelming denunciation of M. Maurras and his teach- 
ing by the theologians. 

This was naturally reported to Rome, where various 
complaints and expressions of uneasiness had been 
converging for some time. The French hierarchy dis- 
cussed the whole situation, and before long Cardinal 
Andrieu, having been approached by a group of young 
Catholics who asked his guidance as to whether the 
teaching of the Action Francaise was free from objec- 
tion or not, launched his now famous manifesto, which 
was first published in the Cardinal’s diocesan organ 
the Aquitaine. A few days after its publication, a 
letter came from the Pope himself, congratulating the 
Cardinal upon his plain speaking about the works of 
M. Maurras, and insisting in the plainest terms upon 
the danger to young Catholics of accepting M. Maur- 
ras as their guide in matters of philosophy. Both the 
Cardinals and the Pope made it perfectly clear that 
there was not the least question of condemning the 
purely political doctrines of the Action Francaise, and 
that its members were entirely free to carry on their 
political propaganda in favour of a monarchy by all 
legitimate means. But a number of extracts from the 
recently reprinted books by M. Maurras were quoted 
by the Cardinal, and have since been alluded to speci- 
fically by the Pope, which professed an open contempt 
for religious doctrine of every kind and insisted upon 
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the need for a political philosophy which would dis- 
card all religious doctrine but consolidate all the ele- 
ments making for stability in the State. 

The immediate sequel to this denunciation by the 
Cardinal was a furious outburst in the Action Fran- 
caise newspaper. M. Leon Daudet and a number of 
other Catholic leaders of the movement at once issued 
a joint manifesto, professing their complete submis- 
sion to the Pope on all questions of faith and morals 
and offering to sign any declaration of faith which 
might be prepared for them. But the denunciation 
has developed along lines so evidently pre-arranged 
that the Croix newspaper (which, after the first attempt 
to confine the whole question to its back pages, was 
compelled to enter the lists openly against its old 
friends in the royalist movement) has recently stated 
quite definitely that ‘we have seen these weighty pro- 
nouncements, of unimpeachable authenticity, follow 
one upon the other with such exceptional rapidity that 
it is clear that a master hand was directing what many 
readers had been inclined to regard as a ‘“‘campaign’’ ; 
but which was in reality the execution of decisions 
which had been fully prepared and promulgated with 
unanswerable firmness.’ 

At first some of the local branches of the Action 
Frangaise issued to their bishops carefully worded re- 
plies expressing their absolute devotion to the Holy 
See, but completely ignoring the question raised in 
the Cardinal’s denunciation. This in turn led to fur- 
ther correspondence from several bishops, appealing 
to members of the Action Francaise to face the facts 
squarely, and while retaining complete liberty to think 
according to their lights on purely political questions, 
to realise that they had been misled by their excessive 
devotion to M. Maurras himself. There has been 
already an immense output of letters and manifestoes 
on the whole question. The Pope has not only writ- 
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ten to express his approval of Cardinal Andrieu’s 
action, but made detailed reference to the subject in 
his interview with a deputation of French Franciscan 
Tertiaries. The Observatore Romano has published 
numerous contributions to the controversy, under- 
lining certain passages in the various statements by 
French prelates who have joined in the discussion, 
and almost expressing disagreement with a pronounce- 
ment by Cardinal Maurin, the Archbishop of Lyons, 
who wished ‘ gue l’affaire en reste la.’ 

Two points in connection with the origin and the 
subsequent developments of the controversy deserve 
to be noted. It is no secret that Cardinal Andrieu’s 
personal intervention was considerably influenced by 
the fact that in the Bordeau region, where the Catholic 
forces constitute a very vigorous minority, but where 
they are overwhelmingly outnumbered by the anti- 
clerical elements, the Action Frangaise played havoc 
with the Catholic vote at the last general election. The 
Cardinal himself wished that all Catholics, in view of 
the probability of an anti-clerical revival (which did 
in fact materialise immediately after M. Herriot’s re- 
turn to office), should concentrate their support in 
favour of a list on which the principal candidate was 
M. Mandel, the former chief lieutenant of M. Clemen- 
ceau. The list also included the Abbé Bergey, who 
since his election has become one of the most suc- 
cessful organisers of the Catholic resistance through- 
out France. But the Action Francaise threw its whole 
energies into defeating this list, even opposing the 
Abbé Bergey most vehemently in his own district of 
St. Emilion. M. Mandel was defeated, though the 
Abbé Bergey managed to win a seat, and the Left 
triumphed over the disunion of the Catholic forces. 
It is lamentable that, since the publication of the 
Cardinal’s letter against M. Maurras, the Abbé 
Bergey should have been compelled to make a public 
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appeal—expressed with real sympathy and complete 
absence of political animosity—to certain Catholics of 
his own district who have withdrawn, or threatened 
to withdraw, their support from the Catholic schools 
and other Catholic purposes, as a means of showing 
their resentment against the Cardinal’s intervention. 

Not for years has any intervention by ecclesiastical 
authority created so much consternation and provoked 
such strong feeling in France. Cardinal Dubois, with 
his great gifts as a conciliator, has done all in his 
power to smoothe over the asperities of the contro- 
versy, expressing his sincere regard for, and personal 
gratitude to, many of the leading members of the 
Action Francaise who have done great service to the 
Church in its fight against anti-clerical persecution 
under the Republic. And other bishops have spoken 
with the same earnest and sympathetic accents, ap- 
pealing for unity in the Catholic ranks. For the mo- 
ment, the crisis has certainly accentuated the divisions 
which have been paralysing the Catholic movement 
hitherto. But the crisis could not have been avoided 
sooner or later. It raises all sorts of complicated 
issues, involving at once the old royalists and the 
young intellectual reactionaries, the Catholic repub- 
licans, and the whole position of the Church in so far 
as it is affected by politics. 

Perhaps the most hopeful factor in the situation is 
the attitude of a newspaper like the Croix, which had 
come very largely under royalist influence in recent 
years after gradually emerging from the old-fashioned 
conservatism of its beginnings. The associate editor 
of the paper, who writes over the signature ‘ Franc,’ 
in summing up the whole controversy, deplores all 
tendency to bitterness on any side, and recalls, with 
consoling reminiscences, the similar storms which have 
arisen over Papal interventions within his own memory 
—which now extends over nearly fifty years of active 
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journalism. And it is significant that he should say 
that even the furore caused some years ago by the 
Papal denunciation of the Si//on (M. Marc Sangnier’s 
young Catholic republican movement) and by the de- 
nunciation of the Modernists, was less overwhelming 
than that caused—it is difficult to believe it now—by 
Pope Pius X’s decree urging the more frequent prac- 
tice of Holy Communion for children. The lapse of 
years has in each case proved the wisdom of the Pope’s 
intervention, and all trace of ill feeling has long dis- 
appeared. May it be the same with this new crisis 
over the Action Francaise. Purged of its more violent 
and questionable doctrines, the Action Francaise 
movement could be diverted into new channels, where 
it will not run so directly counter to the interests of 
the Church at a time when there is most urgent need 
for harmony and union among all the Catholic forces. 


Denis Gwynn. 


THE CHAPEL OF THE HOLY GHOST 


bbe slim head of the stainless acolyte 
Fades from me through the slender twilight 
boughs 

Of uttermost silence, quite miraculous 

With remote glimmering of pale silver light, 

And the virgin flame of the tall tapers fades, 

And the faint singing of the dream-soft choir 

Fades with those wandering tongues of holy fire, 

And quiet falls upon the misty glades. 

Then is it with me as though brilliant birds 

Had troubled my soul’s pool with blazing plumes; 

The glory of the candlesticks of Heaven, 

That is as clear as glass, as white as curds, 

Having once shone upon my turgid glooms, 

The sins that weighed me down are all forgiven. 
WILFRED CHILDE. 
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PER IGNEM. 
I 
THE MONSTRANCE. 


“ AM of gold which a conquistador 
Sent to a Cardinal of Seville; I 
Am of the rock-crystal; and both the more 
Enriched by noblest art that smith can ply. 


Behold mine office : I do here enfold, 
Like Mary’s womb, the incarnate Son of 
God; 
And, like the hands of Joseph, my fine gold 
And crystal dandle the holy babyhood. 


The glory of the Cross without reproach 
Is mine; I am the herald-voice that lays 
The Mystery of the Tabernacle abroach. 
Who shall compare with me for pride or 
praise?”’ 
Il 
THE INCENSE. 
** T am the Arabian balm, the frankincense. 
Out of an iron soil—the tyrannous heat 
Was my task-master, and the rain, the immense 


And ravaging rain—I wrung my stems to 
meet 


The enchanted air. A virtue, only bred 
In such a merciless conjunction, filled 
My veins with sweetness. I was pierced, and 
bled 
In beaded gums the best my heart distilled. 
I burn : yon thousands in the pillared gloom 
And silence hear the silver chain and see 


How in a cloud of fragrance I consume. 
O my sweet life, is this the last of thee?’’ 
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Per Ignem 
III 


Tus CANDLEs. 


‘*We are the candles. Wingéd nuns of bees, 


Whom no transfusion of concupiscence 
Hath sullied, from ‘the flower of herbs and 
trees 
Fashioned this wax. We bear a triple sense 


In symbol : first the wax, Virginity ; second 
The flaxen wick, Humility; whereto ten- 
dered, 
The flame, Divinity—as when Gabriel beckoned 
And Mary said not Nay—is caught and 
gendered. 


Serving we perish. The soft lambent fires 
Are martyr-courtiers, each in his degree, 
Of the Most Holy; and dying each suspires 
O my sweet life is this the last of thee?’”’ 


IN; 


The Devil, stung to his revenges, cried 
Gold is of me, were’t seven times consecrate; 
There have I the entry; and hastened to provide 
A mob of ears, a tongue or so to prate 


Of ‘simpler worship,’ and a hungry nest 
Of politicians. Soon a liberal, pure 
And glorious reformation dispossest 
The Sanctuary. The silly mob, be sure, 


Got little enough; but the ostensorial gold 
Mounted a clock on Shylock’s mantel-shelf : 

Whose brethren sneered and pointed, as of old 
On Calvary. And the Devil plumed himself. 
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The waste of sweetness in the expense of love, 
The perfect sacrifice of wax and balm— 

Flaming and fuming under, about, above 
The enthroned Most Holy in ecstatic calm— 


Survived, a thing incomparable, unpriced, 
And in a young crusading poet’s brain 

Bred words that break the Craft of Antichrist 
And give to Truth her sister Beauty again. 


Gold and the rich-proud joy that Art contrives 
Bring low the monstrance. Poor creatures 
that sever 
All at a stroke, their sacrifice survives, 
A thing of sweet savour, a light forever. 


J. S. Pxiviiore. 
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BROKENBOROUGH 


wat of this or that, as you move through a 
county or two, which has appeared to modify 
the face of the land for the good of those who live 
upon it; the new bridge, as perhaps at Witney, with 
curves and gradient indicated by all laws, or nearly 
all, and not unworthy balustraded parapets ; a new ex- 
pression of stateliness in what should now be called 
motor-gates, abolished railings and screens, treeless 
drives and cunning choice of building site; house- 
shortage houses; long-legged concrete water-tanks ; 
circus-like pump colonies; or what time has conse- 
crated: the built mass, intricate in unity, upon its 
green plinth, the close such service ennobles; struc- 
tures, age on age agglomerate, heterogeneous, like 
the glorious tangle of Winchester ; an agricultural tes- 
sellation, if you wish the fields by thousands, seen 
from the precipitous foreground of Lord Hereford’s 
Knob, lying north and south between Radnor Forest 
and the dim heights of Brecon; man’s motive in chang- 
ing his natural surrounding by adaptation and addi- 
tion, that is the question ever present to the medita- 
tive, seldom answered conclusively. 

Or the mind rests willingly from irritated criticism, 
as of a man’s own house, be it ‘good,’ ‘bad,’ or 
neither ; or that in which he gives thanks to God. Its 
consecrated purpose is assumed to release any usual 
building from the thraldom of time; that it exists and 
is for the present indispensable answers sufficiently all 
but impertinent questions. It need be neither coward- 
ice nor languor which admits that the church is pleas- 
ing in which indeed there is nothing to please. Many 
formulas for such admission exist to reassure the 
scrupulous; but, with the simple condition that the 
building contain nothing unforgettably offensive, they 
all mean no more than that, the thing being somehow 
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adapted to its use, the user is content to use it, grow 
himself used to it, associate it with the thought of 
home or God, and at length define it without words as 
the place where the body or the mind is restored. 

ith such passivity the general notion of a town or 
village agrees, except that the element ownership is 
absent; and there is the difference that it is formed at 
short notice and suddenly, a stereoscopy for favour or 
disfavour. It helps nothing to assign an effect un- 
doubtedly clear to some abstract quality, personality, 
atmosphere; better it remain mysterious. No one 
need doubt long that Birmingham has tried to ham- 
mer its visitors into appreciation, nor of the signal 
insuccess of the attempt; while Liverpool simply 
raises the spirits like the cordial expression of an 
hotel-keeper. True, if an explanation be persistently 
desired, the opinion might have some value that the 
sense of proportion general to the inhabitants during 
a long period has been juster in one city than in 
another, helped by economic exigences, or suffering 
retribution for the pursuit of an industry fundament- 
ally mean; yet it would leave unexplained the right- 
ness of Wells, the tramped-to-death, office-of-works 
inertness of Glastonbury. 

It is in negative terms that we praise, with many 
townlets more frequently mentioned, Norton St. 
Philip, Lacock, Colerne, Ashton Keynes; but we do 
see something wrong with Bibury, if only the signa- 
ture of whatever pundit once dogmatized upon its 
beauty; with Crowcombe, suffering from another of 
them, who would seem not to have reached Stogum- 
ber, through losing his way in the diffused perfection 
of Quantock. Rockingham is suspect, for it looks 
subsidized; Eastleach is inextricable; Broadway has 
architectural blight; Selworthy is nauseating. 

Given a hamlet small enough for the mind to in- 
close it in one cast of its net (so to speak), the spoil 
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may be, how rarely, a little bunch of human expres- 
sion, satisfying the sense without reflection or any 
hesitation; a delicate chance indeed which permits a 
judgment instant and final. 

It is only an analogy, not rash as it would be drawn 
from art or from the unerring beauty of the sky, if we 
compare the inhabited roll of ground with a small 
area of partly cultivated nature. The natural scene, 
wild or cultivated, whether for produce or human habi- 
tation, must always be exactly specified, and bear be- 
sides distinct resemblance to that with which it is to 
be compared. The judicious mind is sceptical; and 
only with reluctance allows what it knows to be true, 
that what is before it, when the last word is spoken, 
is unique. 

Reproduce the conditions as often as we may, we 
cannot reproduce the scene; not only because light 
effects are so very variable, but for a reason brought 
by the beholder. Vision of a natural scene worth 
looking at appears to begin and end at the time and 
place; but such a thing could not be. It would be 
more like the truth to say that each vision is a synthe- 
sis of all visions, within due limits, hitherto expe- 
rienced; and we know that the mind, matura sua, 
would never synthetize twice alike. 

There is a moment well enough known, for many 
have recorded the experience of it, George Sand 
among them, when vision attains a quality not ob- 
viously justified by the object. It has been given 
various names, of which rapture may be well-chosen, 
and fancifully accounted for. Were the vision pre- 
existent at any time to harmonize with the actual, for 
what it is in itself, there would result an impression 
as of something aesthetically self-evident, and so the 
mind would reach desired equilibrium. 

The reality of this enhanced vision is doubtless 
verified by many who habitually are not attentive 
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enough to isolate it; sunset effects perhaps most fre- 
quently the occasion. These are necessarily of short 
duration; and the mind’s way of apprehending what 
is at once unique and universal emphasizes the fact. 
Should we wish to make a drawing, or follow the de- 
velopment, of the effect we must sacrifice the moment 
of rapt suspense. 

Uncritical enjoyment, in its greater or less degree, 
is best expected before an untouched expanse. Land 
cultivation, stationary or active, in combination with 
wood and horizon, is the next claimant; and so by 
littles creep into the scene objects which through being 
congruous do not disturb the unity: gates, imple- 
ments, waggons, stock, horses, labourers. It is the 
presence of buildings which first jeopardizes 
contentment. 

It is almost astonishing how safe is the appear- 
ance of a country of ancient agriculture, where the 
conditions vulgarly called feudal still hold, where 
spacious farms are rented to competent cultivators and 
the overlord is incapable of weak concessions. The 
shortest, surest guide to the lover of the country scene 
is still, as Pitt would have advised: Follow the 
Hounds. Buildings required by the stock, crop and 
implements are as naturally right almost as a hay- 
stack; they bear decay, untidiness, repair, extension 
with ease ; even new designs and unpromising material 
enter into the scheme of necessity. No one could have 
foreseen the effectiveness of a Dutch barn, or have 
expected that corrugated iron would ever look well; 
whereas upon test the old sweet lines and earth-colours 
have become reconciled to the rigid inflexibility of the 
new; all thanks to the ample natural design rooted, 
how deep, in human needs. 

Now remains the difficult subject of the hamlet. 
We must never be less than utterly exacting ; we have 
to part company with many things at Dante’s door- 
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way, and the saving rule is that we like what we like, 
and chuck the rest; and as the eye can still be borne 
to ten thousand favourable points of Britain it should 
approve nothing except with the note cum laude. The 
questions are: can any hamlet sanely satisfy; is rapt 
vision possible before one of them. Sweet Auburn! 
we may well hesitate; for we are right to exasperate 
our demands, ban associations, dispense with the set- 
ting, require broad daylight and refuse snow effects. 
The object is composed of site, water-course, 

church, ale-house, smithy, post-office, cottages and 
gardens ; and the farm buildings, without which a pic- 
ture postcard would satisfy all desires. Begin at the 
end. The young farmer, in his mind, designs the 
buildings as a quadrangle; in old farms the elements 
are more likely to be spaced, with every gain but that 
of handy convenience. These are dwelling-house, 
barn, sheds and pens; and they must harmonize. 
Happy an association of one date; but diversity may 
often be condoned. Now hazards pullulate. The 
house, alas the hideous dilemma, may be a building 
of eminent beauty, through design, preservation, em- 
bellishment, restraint, or other perfection, enough to 
throw it into contrast with every other building in 
sight. Pens take care of themselves. Sheds are safe 
structures; for the pitch of the roof is traditional; so 
is the height and interval of the piers to the open parts, 
which may be round or square; and sometimes they 
are curved on plan. The barn is the aesthetic pivot; 
its size and simplicity secure this; and the dignity of 
its function is nearly always expressed. The form with 
which all variants must be compared consists of front, 
back, two gables and roof, ‘ designed to keep out the 
rain,’ as an architect would add. The material more 
than fancy, perhaps, sometimes splays the gables. 
The doorway, as it must admit a loaded waggon, 
characterizes the building; often it is built in a return 
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of the wall, and then it has a roof of its own, or it is 
roofed by an extension of the great roof; or again the 
door wall may be itself a gable, and so provide a 
pigeon-loft over the door, and a feature in the cluster 
of pigeon-holes. It requires ventilators, and these 
are handsomest in loop-hole form. There must be at 
least one opening through which the contents are dis- 
charged from the upper storey as needed; and this 
may be reached by an outside stairway, or be rather 
elaborate as in the beautiful barn now incorporated in 
a hunting lodge at Easton Grey. 

The barn of Brokenborough dominates the hamlet, 
though it stands well away from the centre, ‘in a field,’ 
as they say locally; for, having once caught sight of 
it, we cannot afterwards forget it is there. Only its 
appearance is relevant; but in fact it has the interest 
of age; the vigour of its proportions speaks at once. 
It is a very great barn, stone-built, of thin blocks well 
enough dressed and mortar-laid. All its walls are 
strengthened with closely-spaced pilasters, and quin- 
cunxed with square airholes, which, together, give 
them all the variety the eye could ask, and that in the 
name of strict utility. There are two portals of slightly 
unequal height, gabled; and each has its ‘empty’ 
exit pierced in the back wall opposite: that is, the 
lintel of the back doorway is lower than that of the 
front by the height of a load. The upper floor sits 
upon the walls; and the roof rises vast above it, 
ancient, for the most part, if not the age of the 
masonry. The doors are recent, all but the hinge 
posts, which still swing in their original sockets. The 
buildings which inclose the spacious yards connecting 
the monument with the house might stall sixty cows, 
and house well all the carts and implements required 
by three hundred acres. The house, T shape, of the 
good any-period style, carries on the tradition of dim, 
wide, low rooms; the flowers and sHrubs which adore 
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its approaches look confident of being in their right 
place; and white curtains flap from casement windows, 
in the harvest air, what might be an eager good-bye to 
the visitor. 

Follow the capricious edge of the roadway past 
some of those blind buildings of which at a glance only 
a countryman could name the purpose. The ‘pub’ 
looks to have been what it is, with a discreet air of 
never having been used, at once blameless and evi- 
dent, for it is lime-white. On the great grassy fore- 
ground stands its post, a good modern brewer’s sign, 
oval in an iron frame, upon which the Tudor emblem 
would have been better pictured than named. The 
church, a bit to the left beyond, is low and incon- 
spicuous, with a stone sundial at the apex of the aisle; 
and former men lie under decent stones around it. 
Opposite the principal buildings, linking them and 
hanging on their flank, cottages and some bright 
gardens tenant the knoll, which tumbles steeply 
northward to one of the many Avons, just broad 
enough here to require two little bridges, a long day 
older than the present road, one on two rough little 
arches, the: other just flat supported stones, in the 
style of Keble’s bridge. Older roads, which once 
lead usefully to the refreshment of soul and body, 
have degenerated into difficult footpaths, or become 
illegible like the great road itself, Bath to Leicester, 
which passed a mile to the left. 

If, as we should, we take things for what they are, 
Brokenborough is to-day good, and may well remain 
so beyond our time. And there are as well, for those 
who care to meditate them, signs of a long continuity 
from the days when business Latin was understood to 
these of softly and kindly spoken Wiltshire, while 
generations of elms have never changed their accent. 


Joun GRay, 
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WILLIAM COBBETT ON BIRTH CONTROL 


F seven egp ago, a violent controversy raged 
upon the subject of the limitation of the families 
of the poor; the two chief protagonists in this contest 
were the Rev. T. Malthus and William Cobbett. As 
the dispute has been revived during the present age, 
it is not without interest to re-trace the arguments of 
the debate. 

In those days the fight centred upon the economic 
question; Malthus based his position upon the theory 
that population had a tendency to increase faster than 
subsistence; whilst Cobbett pointed out that under 
natural conditions there was ample means of provid- 
ing for an increase in numbers in this country. 

To-day, the question still remains of vast and vital 
importance, inasmuch as both advocates and oppo- 
nents of Birth Control admit that married couples 
nowadays are compelled by reason of economic con- 
ditions to consider whether they can afford to main- 
tain a family or not. Both Malthus and Cobbett 
agreed that modern industrial conditions were un- 
satisfactory in the extreme; Malthus desired to 
remedy social conditions by demanding that the prole- 
tariat should restrict the number of their children by 
means of ‘moral restraint’ and by this means in- 
crease the amount of food-supply available; Cobbett 
on the other hand regarded this demand as an outrage 
upon human liberty and saw in a return to natural con- 
ditions the only way out of the ‘impasse’ into which 
Industrialism had plunged the people of this coun- 
try. 

Malthus published his well-known treatise upon 
Population in 1816; this was largely read by the edu- 
cated classes and its tenets supported by those’ who 
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derived their wealth from the exploitation of the 
manual workers of this country. No better cham- 
pion of the liberties of the poor could have been 
found than in William Cobbett, who owed his popu- 
lar success in journalism to his plain outspoken views 
upon the important social problems of his day; his 
attacks upon the friends of falsehood were always 
well-aimed. 

William Cobbett when he left the Army did not 
forget he was a soldier; like St. Ignatius of Loyola he 
applied military tactics to his new sphere of action. 
Therefore it should be remembered by those who 
accuse Cobbett of unmeasured invective and abuse 
that in those days duels were fought between persons 
rather than between parties and that personal re- 
crimination was the order of the day. Invective, 
however, was not Cobbett’s principal strength, for 
his arguments were based upon sound common sense 
and were admirably cogent and _ well-expressed; 
moreover, he was a sincere patriot and desired to save 
his fellow-countrymen from the disaster which he saw 
was about to engulf them. 

There is no doubt that Cobbett considered the pro- 
posed attempt to restrict the families of the poor by 
coercive measures to be the most deadly danger await- 
ing them. He therefore brought all his guns to bear 
on the question, and from his distant exile in America 
delivered a strong frontal attack upon his enemy. 
This was his ‘Open Letter to Parson Malthus ’ pub- 
lished in his Political Register (August 26th, 1819). 

In characteristic fashion he hits his enemy at the 
first shot by commencing his letter in the following 
words : 

‘Parson, I have during my life detested many men; 
but never any one so much as you. Your book on Popu- 
lation contains matter more offensive to my feelings even 
than that of the Dungeon Bill.’ 
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In another place he goes further, and in detailing 
the misdeeds of 743 parsons, says: 
‘I must hate these execrable parsons, but the whole 
mass put together is not to me an object of such perfect 
execration as you are.’ 


Having taken his enemy’s breath away by this auda- 
cious personal attack, he proceeds, as it were, to de- 
molish, stone by stone, the edifice erected by Malthus 
upon his theory of Population; namely, the concrete 
proposal to limit the families of the poor, by with- 
holding public assistance from those who assumed the 
responsibilities of parenthood after a certain date. 


‘It is not my intention,’ writes Cobbett, ‘ to waste my 
time on your abstract matter. I shall come at once to your 
practical result; to your recommendation to the Borough- 
mongers (in such words does Cobbett allude to the M.P.s 
of that day) to pass laws to punish the poor for marrying.’ 


Malthus’s proposal which appears to have received 
considerable support from his followers is contained 
in the following words: 


‘I propose a regulation to be made declaring that no 
child born from any marriage taking place after the expira- 
tion of a year from the date of the law; and no illegitimate 
child born two years from the same date should ever be 
entitled to parish assistance. After the public notice which 
I have proposed had been given, to the punishment of 
nature he should be left, the punishment of severe want : 
all parish assistance should be rigidly denied him. He 
should be taught that the laws of nature had doomed him 
and his family to starve; that he had no claim on society 
for the smallest portion of food; that if he and his family 
were saved from suffering utmost extremities of hunger 
he would owe it to the pity of some kind benefactor to 
whom he ought to be bound by the strongest ties of 
gratitude.’ 


‘The bare idea of such a law,’ Cobbett says, ‘ fills 
him with horror and indignation,’ and he ‘can 
scarcely restrain himself from breaking into a volley 
of curses upon the head of the proposer, be he whom 
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he may.” However, Cobbett, not content with invec- 
tive, meets his enemy’s proposals in a series of closely- 
reasoned arguments. He fastens with particular 
relish upon the phrase ‘the laws of nature’ and com- 
pletely turns the tables upon the unfortunate Mal- 
thus, who must have by this time regretted that he had 
ever employed the term. 


** You talk,’’ writes Cobbett; ‘‘ you talk of the pun- 
ishment of nature; you talk of the laws of nature having 
doomed him and his family to starve.’’ But ‘‘ the laws 
of nature, the most imperative bid him love and seek the 
gratification of that passion in such a way that leads to 
the procreation of his species, and your prohibition is, in 
the face of these imperative laws, for you punish the ille- 
gitimate as well as the legitimate offspring.’’ ‘‘ Yes,”’ 
say you; ‘‘ but nature has other laws, and amongst these 
are that man shall live by food, and that if he cannot find 
food he shall starve.’’ Agreed, and if there be a man in 
England who cannot find in the country food enough to 
keep him alive, then I admit nature has doomed him to 
starve.”’ 

‘ ** Oh, you will ’’ (with parson-like baw] exclaim) ; ‘‘ but 
he must not commit robbery or larceny! Robbery or lar- 
ceny ! What do you mean by that? Does the law of nature 
know anything of these things? ’’ ‘‘ No, the law of nature 
bids man to take whenever he can find it, whatever is neces- 
sary to his life, health and ease. So you will quit the law 
of nature now will you? You will only take it as far as 
it serves your purpose of cruelty. You will take it to sanc- 
tion your barbarity, but will fling it away when it offers the 
man food.’’’ 

Having now pointed out his enemy’s tactical error, 
Cobbett writes that he will take advantage of it to 
establish the rights of the poor. These rights he con- 
ceives to be embodied in civil society or the social 
compact whereby the stronger surrender their advan- 
tages to the weaker members in order that mutual 
protection may be afforded to all. ‘The land, the 
trees, the fruits, the herbage, the roots are by the 
laws of nature the common possession of all the 
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people,’ but when ‘men exert their skill and strength 
upon particular spots of land these become their own.’ 
But this property should not be so absolute as ‘to 
give the proprietors the right to withhold the means 
of existence from any portion of the people.’ 

‘ If,’ writes Cobbett, ‘ the land get into the hands of a 
comparatively small part of the people—and if the pro- 
prietors were to prevent by making parks or in any other 
way a great part of the land being cultivated, would they 
have a right to say to the rest of the people: ‘* You shall 
breed no more; if you do, nature has doomed you to star- 
vation? ”’ 

‘The people would reply: ‘‘ We have a right to live 
and love and have children, and we will divide up your 
parks amongst ourselves and get food from the land! ”’ 

* ** What !’’ say the proprietors, ‘‘ would you take our 
property?’’ ‘* No, but if you will neither give us some of 
the fruits without our labour nor give us some of them for 
our labour we will use some of the land, for starved we will 
not be.’’’ : 

By the above passage Cobbett clearly shows that 
he believes the land should be equitably distributed 
so as to give the people the right to cultivate the soil 
and from it derive their principal means of support. 

He then turns to the law of the land which, he 
says, was substituted in the Middle Ages for the laws 
of Nature. He shows that the lands of England 
were the common property of all the people in Eng- 
land and that they were held in trust for the people by 
the King. The use of certain lands was granted to 
individuals in return for public services rendered for 
the nation; the nobles undertook the task of military 
defence and in return for this protection the villeins 
and serfs gave up a certain proportion of their labour 
and produce to their immediate superiors, the Lords 
of the Manor. Nor were religious communities 
exempt from the obligations of service, for they pro- 
vided for the needs of the sick, the poor and the home- 
less. At the dissolution of the monasteries the poor 
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were bereft of this support and the State was com- 
pelled to step in and provide for their relief by means 
of taxation. Hence the State recognised that the 
poor had a claim to support. But if the State were 
now going to turn round and deny its obligations, 
then, says Cobbett, the social compact is broken, and 
the poor, dispossessed of their privileges, have a right 
to resort to the laws of nature and seek sustenance 
from the land either by force or stealth. For a state 
of nature is infinitely preferable to a social compact 
which does not recognise the right to live. 
Anticipating that his antagonist will protest that 
such is not his meaning, Cobbett continues 
‘Oh, no! You do not deny any one the right to live; 
you only wish for a law to make them live on grass or 
dirt if they marry after a certain date. That is all you 


want—so that at the end of eighty years there shall be no 
more persons entitled to relief.’ 


What should the defence of a young labourer be 
when about to marry his sweetheart, if he be con- 
fronted with the veto imposed by Malthus to his 
marriage? Cobbett frames the reply in the following 
words : 


‘Mr. Parson Malthus,—I have no objection to the pro- 
posal you make, and am not afraid that we shall not be 
able to do very well in the future. As we have no claim 
upon society for the smallest portion of food—then society 
has no claim upon us. Society has shaken us off, and we 
will shake off society. You send us to the law of nature 
for food in our distress, and to the law of nature we will 
go, and as for any other laws, we know nothing of them. 


‘ We love good beer very much. And we will work for 
barley and make malt ; and we will grow hops; and we will 
make our beer for three-halfpence a pot. We will go to the 
seaside and rake up our salt. We will get our tea, coffee, 
sugar, and tobacco from American ships for a tenth part 
of what they cost us now. We will get some wine and 
brandy from men whom the society people call smugglers. 
We will get some rushes and dip them in fat and make us 
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candles. We will boil up our grease and steep our ashes 
and make us soap. . . . We shall soon have a little farm 
of our Own. You parson shall never put your head over 
our gate nor poke your nose into our pig-stye; we want 
nothing of you, and therefore we shall keep the tenth part 
of our crop to ourselves. 


‘ As to personal service as soldiers or sailors, there will 
be no need, as we can always defend ourselves against 
anybody likely to attack us. The safety of society is 
nothing to us. We have been freed from our duties to 
Society, as Society has rejected its only duty to us, namely 
that of succouring us in want. We owe it no duty, there- 
fore, and no duty shall it have from us.’ 


Cobbett thus sums up the case for the defence admir- 
ably, for he not only frames the defence of an indi- 
vidual to Malthusian proposals, but he formulates 
the only practical solution of the social problem of 
Industrialism. In the mouth of the young labourer 
he puts the voice of the people, protesting in digni- 
fied tones against the violation of their right to live 
and to love, and he shows that the best means of over- 
throwing the tyranny of an oligarchy is for its slaves 
to take the opportunity of escaping to a condition of 
freedom. That freedom he states is best found in 
peasant ownership of the land, for man’s indepen- 
dence cannot then be threatened or thwarted by re- 
strictions imposed by an artificial and unjust civilisa- 
tion. 

As for the land being insufficient to support the in- 
crease of population, he scoffs at it, and shows that 
even at the present rate of progression there would in 
a thousand years still be six or seven acres apiece if 
the land were divided fairly. It is not the number of 
people, he asserts, but the number of productive 
workers that count, and if there were not so many offi- 
cials or ‘splendid paupers,’ as he calls them, there 
would nag Beso much misery in the land. No wonder 
in his-day thig working classes were oppressed when 
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there were almost two idlers to every working man! 
(What Cobbett would have to say in these days of the 
‘dole’ one shudders to think !) 

Although Cobbett covered his main position in his 
Open Letter to Parson Malthus, he nevertheless 
attacked the Birth Controllers from other directions 
as well. In his Sermons to the People he writes an 
excellent tract entitled Forbidding Marriage (1822) 
when he takes as the text ‘ Now the Spirit speaketh 
expressly that in the latter times some shall depart 
from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits, and 
doctrines of devils; speaking lies in hypocrisy; hav- 
ing their conscience seared with a hot iron; forbidding 
to marry and commanding to abstain from meats, 
which God hath created to be received with thanks- 
giving of them which believe and know the truth.’ 
Cobbett says that upon the authority of St. Paul, ‘ for- 
bidding to marry’ is a doctrine of devils and is there- 
fore to be abhorred and abjured by all God-fearing 
Christians. ‘The sin,’ he says, ‘quite peculiar to 
the present day is that doctrine which forbids to 
marry.’ He then states that the doctrines of Malthus 
are atheistical, and put man on a level with the beasts. 
What would the moral consequences of such doctrines 
be? And if the married state, which is necessary to 
the very existence of civil society and is the greatest 
of all earthly blessings, be put an end to, what limits 
would there be to promiscuity? ‘These monsters in 
human form,’ he says, ‘have no power to enforce 
their demands—if they had, this country would again 
become savage and desolate, and it is not against the 
idle, not against the drones, but against the indus- 
trious dees that these sons of profaneness would level 
their poisoned shafts.’ 

In Advice to Young Men Cobbett relates how he 
comes across a young couple in the country who were 
both under 25 years of age amusing their five children 
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at play in the garden. Even Cobbett appears to have 
been surprised, for he says: ‘Why, how many child- 
ren do you reckon to have at last?’ ‘I do not care 
how many,’ replies the man. ‘God never sends 
mouths without sending meat.’ ‘Did you ever hear 
of Parson Malthus?’ ‘No, sir.” ‘Why, if he were 
to hear of your words he would be outrageous, for he 
wants an Ket of Parliament to prevent poor people 
from marrying young and from having such lots of 
children!’ ‘Oh/ the Brute!’ exclaims the young 
wife in horrified tones. 

In Rural Rides (August 28th, 1826) Cobbett anim- 
adverts against the ‘monster Malthus’ ‘who has fur- 
nished the unfeeling oligarchs and their toad-eaters 
with the pretence that man has a natural propensity 
to breed faster than the means of subsistence.’ This 
‘mixture of madness and blasphemy,’ he says he will 
expose by showing how much food an average farm 
in England will produce, and how many mouths it 
will feed. He calculates that an average family would 
contain a man, wife and three children, and that these 
would require 5 lbs. of bread, 1lb. of mutton, 2 lbs. 
of bacon, and a gallon and a half of beer per day. 
Upon this basis a farm would produce sufficient to 
feed and clothe 500 families, or 2,500 persons, so 
that it is absolutely absurd, says Cobbett, to assert 
that England is not able to feed all her sons. 

An evident proof of the sincerity of Cobbett’s con- 
victions was afforded by the episode of the Feast of 
the Gridiron. Cobbett had predicted a financial 
crisis, and had stated in the Political Register (Nov. 
13th, 1819) that if he were wrong he ‘would give 
Castlereagh leave to put him on a gridiron and broil 
him alive whilst Sidmouth stirred the fire and Can- 
ning stood by making a jest of his groans.’ The 
Gridiron seized upon the popular imagination, and 
when Cobbett’s prophecies came true the Feast of 
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the Gridiron was inaugurated in his honour to cele- 
brate his triumph. At the dinner a democrat named 
Richard Carlile was toasted by Cobbett’s friends, 
amongst them a number of reformers from Bolton. 
Afterwards it came to Cobbetts’ knowledge that 
Carlile had distributed pamphlets amongst working- 
people giving information as to artificial restriction of 
births. An explosion was to be expected, and Cobbett 
writes in the current issue of the Political Register 
requesting his readers ‘to guard their daughters 
against these diabolical precepts.’ He then violently 
attacks this ‘disciple of Malthus’ who sought to re- 
commend to the wives and daughters of the labouring 
classes the means of putting Malthus’s principle in 

ractice—the horrible means of living in and indulg- 
ing in without the izconveniences, the monster calls 
it, of being mothers’; and furthermore he calls upon 
his Bolton friends to cast off from their midst such a 
comrade in these words: 

‘I disclaim your toasts, I reject your friendship, I 
scorn your applause unless, having this information, 
you publicly retract your toast of Richard Carlile.’ 
The Bolton reformers, rather than incur the enmity of 
a leader for whom they had so great an esteem, obeyed 
with alacrity, and henceforth no follower of Malthus 
dared publicly associate himself with William Cob- 
bett. How many men of the present day, one 
wonders, would thus publicly repudiate a political 
comrade ? 

M. A. STANDISH. 
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‘THE BLIND MAN ENTREATETH CHRIST’ 


(Luke xviii) 


PEACE me no peace, ill crowd! 


With all my hopes so nigh 
My tongue shall not be loud? 
My need forbear to cry? 


I will be mute enow 
As soon as He shall speak, 
That Voice, did ye but know 
It hath the eyes I seek. 


Have mercy on my night, 
Have mercy upon me, 
Lord by the primal light 
That smiled its first in Thee. 


Have mercy upon me, 
Have mercy, by that light 

Which, if it see not Thee, 
Will darken into night. 


Have mercy upon me, 
Have mercy, by that light 
Which my belief in Thee 
Finds at the core of night! 


This radiance in my soul 
Demands the eyeballs’ day. 

Lord, grant the second dole 
Nor take the first away ! 


From /mproba turba tace, of Crashaw (Epigram- 
mata Sacra, p. 304; Camb. Univ. Edition). 


Joun O’Connor. 
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THe History oF WITCHCRAFT AND DeMonoLocy. By Montague 
Summers. (Kegan Paul; 12/6 net.) 


To write a history of Witchcraft and avoid the extremes of 
uncritical credulity or rationalism on the one hand and scepti- 
cism on the other is a task of considerable difficulty. To begin 
with, the literature of the subject is immense, as we may see 
by glancing at the list of works mentioned by the author—a 
list, too, which he says is far from complete. Mr. Summers 
has evidently made a thorough use of the works given in his 
copious bibliography. 

At the present day when ideas concerning the supernatural 
and the extent of the powers of evil spirits are so vague and 
erroneous, it may come as a surprise to many to find this 
subject treated in such a way as to render evident how much 
truth there is in the Church’s teaching concerning the diabolical 
nature of Witchcraft and its kindred superstition, modern spirit- 
ism. The main purpose of this work is to show from historical 
sources the reality of Witchcraft itself, its nature, practice and 
world-wide distribution, and also the place it has occupied in 
the history of civilization. It is on this score that the treatise 
finds a place among the most recently issued volume of the series 
dealing with The History of Civilization under the general 
editorship of Mr. C. K. Ogden, M.A. 

Witchcraft is shown to be essentially of demoniacal origin 
and heretical—in later ages intimately connected with 
Gnostic and Manichean doctrines and cults. It finds further 
expression in Satanism and, in a more refined manner, in 
Spiritism. There can be no doubt that the author’s thesis is 
substantially correct, and the Church itself is the principal 
authority in declaring the demoniacal character of the evil 
practices of Witchcraft ; but at the same time we think that he 
has allowed himself to be carried away sometimes by this idea, 
and to take the statements of medieval writers somewhat too 
literally and at their face value. 

In an age when events which seemed to be inexplicable from 
any theory of human nature and to all outward appearances 
evidently not of divine origin, it was natural and, indeed, usual 
to ascribe them to the agencies of evil spirits ; and many events 
for which one could now legitimately offer psychological inter- 
pretation were held to be obviously diabolical. The writers 
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cited by the author from the well-known treatise Malleus Male- 
ficarum (which was the source of most subsequent treatises on 
Demonology) are imbued with this idea of the all pervading acti- 
vity of the evil spirits, and they tend to attribute all phenomena 
of a mysterious nature to such agencies, supporting their state- 
ments with philosophical arguments. We think also that the 
author’s criticism of Pére Delahaye’s learned work, Les 
Légendes Hagiographiques, as ‘ unfortunate and temerarious ’ 
may be turned against himself and his own view of that book. 

In making these slight criticisms we by no means wish to 
underestimate the value of an exceedingly interesting and well 
documented history of a subject which in these days one is 
inclined to relegate to the domain of romance and fairy-tale 
rather than to that of crude and unwholesome realities. 

G.A.E. 


DEBITS AND CREpDiITs. By Rudyard Kipling. (Macmillan; 6/- 
net.) 

A new book by Mr. Kipling is truly an event—an event, too, 
in which we rejoice when we find the Kipling of Soldiers Three, 
Stalky and Co., and Just So Stories still flourishing in all his 
variegated moods and manners. The Great War provides new 
material and a new atmosphere for the old type of story where 
we again meet the British soldier, drawn as only Kipling can 
do it, in the thick of war which those who survived it will see 
is very vividly reproduced. The Janeites is a wonderful piece 
of work: it becomes more wonderful as the identity of Jane 
dawns upon the reader. On the Gate is an amusing story of 
a very lovable, humane and benevolent St. Peter told in the 
vein of Baron Corvo’s Toto Tales. It is no exaggeration to 
speak of Mr. Kipling’s genius which years have only matured 
not marred. But one might have hoped that the years would 
have brought wisdom and knowledge to prevent the writing 
of the story entitled The Eye of Allah, which introduces us to 
an Abbot who had a Lady, Anne of Norton, within the Abbey 
precincts. It is suggested that the Abbot discussed the con- 
fession of at least one of his monks with this Lady—and, more 
remarkable still, that the Lady discussed the delicate matter 
with the monk himself, without arousing a shadow of resent- 
ment on his part. To this same Brother, before going on a 
journey, the Abbot gives absolution in advance ‘ to cover lapses 
by the way; for he did not hold with chance-bought Indul- 
gences.’ The story brings in ‘the bull-necked friar Roger 
Bacon’ (a runner-up to Galileo to the die-hard protestant), and 
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repeats the popular notion about the persecution by the Church 
of experimental scientists in the Middle Ages, and provides one 
more instance of the woeful ignorance of the Church’s teachings 
and history among the romantic story-tellers who deal with the 
Middle Ages. It is a pity that Mr. Kipling should allow such 
lapses into what is worse than nonsense to shake our confidence 
in him as a man who knows. 


THE WortLp oF WILLIAM CLISSOLD. Books III and IV. (Ernest 
Benn, Ltd. ; 7/6 net.) 

The World of William Clissold is the old world that many of 
us are still in the habit of associating intimately with the Devil 
and the Flesh. Mr. H. G. Wells is old-fashioned enough to 
maintain the association. The Flesh of William Clissold is in- 
separable from his World. And with a touch of the Max Beer- 
bohm genius Mr. Wells may yet turn his Clissold into the best 
Devil in fiction. It is inconceivable that Clissold’s pontifical 
stupidities are going to end within the short space of a third 
volume. A hero cannot die in his own autobiography—not 
even at the end of a third tedious volume. Clissold must be 
an immortal: he has as much right to be that as Satan has. 
There remains only one device by which Mr. Wells can rid 
himself and us of Clissold at long last. Let someone cross a 
knife and fork at table, and let us have a repetition of the 
restaurant scene in The Seven Men, when Soames found aed 
self entertaining a Dark Angel unawares. 

Clissold needs only that and a silk hat to finish him off 
into a first-rate Devil. Already he is almost as omniscient, as 
malicious, as cunning even, as Mr. Wells himself. If it is not 
Mr. Wells—neither is it Clissold—who says that Mr. Lloyd 
George is a liar. It is Dickon—Dickon full of whiskey and 
influenza. The same poor Dickon was made responsible—and 
that only doubtfully—for the story of the very bad priest in the 
first volume. 

That is the precise devilishness of Mr. Wells’s latest master- 
piece. You cannot nail anybody down to anything. As in Mr. 
Wells’s own religion, there is in it no responsible person on 
whom to father the lies and corrupt suggestions with which it 
abounds. To explain that he is not a liar Mr. Lloyd George 
cannot point out that the liar is Mr. Wells, or even William 
Clissold—or even Dickon. He is obliged to carry his complaint 
further back to influenza and whiskey. Against the charge of 
wholesale insincerity and corruption Catholic priests cannot 
seek redress from Mr. Wells, the ventriloquist, or either of 
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his puppets. On the evidence, it is quite possible that Mr. Wells 
himself does not consider Mr. Lloyd George a liar, or hold 
that Catholic priests are a hypocritical or deluded crowd. But 
the devil of it is this—that Mr. Wells undoubtedly wishes to 
please and encourage and collect royalties from all those who 
do actually call Mr. Lloyd George a liar, and all those who 
speak nothing but scandal of Catholic priests. Mr. Wells is 
holding the mirror up to nature, as he tells us in his preface. 
He is not declaring what he himself thinks, but repeating to 
others persuasively what they already think. That is a dam- 
nable iteration—a devil’s trick. There may be no law against 
it... . . in England! J.B.R. 


SHorT TALKS WITH THE Deap AND OruHerRs. By Hilaire Belloc. 
(The Cayme Press, Kensington; 7/6 net.) 


These Essays ring true as Belloc. They are removed from the 
clash of battles of historic date or of this year of grace, but 
they are characteristically Mr. Belloc’s essays, and, perhaps, 
some of them his best essays. They reveal Mr. Belloc’s attitude 
towards many things. We have his praise of Rasselas and Dr. 
Johnson, of Lord Byron’s poetry, and his ‘ beloved Livy,’ his 
love of first editions—to read from, not as uncut in a Collection. 
One of the Essays—‘ A Chinese ‘‘ Litany of Odd Numbers ”’ ’— 
is a perfect Christian Catechism. Translated into Latin, it could 
easily be paraded as the work of a monk or friar of the Middle 
Ages. Mr. Belloc would not thank us for calling him humorous. 
‘Wit,’ he says, ‘is founded upon intelligence, but humour 
upon the neglect of it.” We refrain, therefore, but there is 
excellent matter for indulging in one of the ‘ Nine Jollities ’ in 
many of the Essays, in, for example, ‘ We are Seven ’ and ‘ On 
Talking and not Talking to People in Trains.’ 

The last Essay in the collection is ‘ Talking of Epitaphs.’ It 
is a sort of running commentary on some fine epitaphs collected 
by the author. In the essay is a sentence in praise of one of 
Dean Inge’s Latin Elegies on his daughter: ‘ he has written 
the greatest Latin thing of our time’: which is, we feel, in 
praise of Mr. Belloc also. 


C.N.L. 


Mrs. MARKHAM’s New History oF ENGLAND. By Hilaire Belloc. 
(The Cayme Press; 6/- net.) 

‘ This little book is especially designed for the instruction of 

young people between the ages of twelve and fourteen years, in 

the institutions and recent history of our beloved country,’ says 
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the Preface. Nevertheless, the book will be read chiefly by Mr. 
Belloc’s admirers who are for the most part, like himself and 
Mr. Chesterton, children of a larger growth. The style of Mrs: 
Markham provides an admirable medium for ingenious and not 
always genial satire, and Tommy’s innocent questions and 
asides are like a constant machine-gun fire of innuendo and un- 
gentle reminder. 

Parliament, the Police, the Jews, the Servile State, the Law 
Courts and the League of Nations are the leading subjects 
touched upon. The admirers will admire and be amused: the 
others will (falsely) say that Mrs. Markham is only a clever 
dodge for giving the Bellocian bees an airing. 

C.N.L. 


THE REFORMATION IN DUBLIN, 1536-1558. By Myles V. Ronan, 
C.C. (Longmans; 20s. net.) 


Much research has been required for this book on the bad 
work done in Ireland in the sixteenth century before the reign 
of Elizabeth. The account of the revenues of the religious 
houses at the time of their suppression, here published for the 
first time, is particularly valuable. In the main the ‘ reforma- 
tion’ accomplished in Ireland, as in England, was a betrayal 
of the Church by bishops and nobles. The common people had 
no say in the matter, and were not a party to the apostasy. 
The readiness of the heads of the religious houses in Ireland to 
surrender at the command of Henry VIII is not redeemed by 
any protest. Only in one or two cases is it urged against 
suppression that practical inconvenience will result from the loss 
of important centres of hospitality and places of education for 
the children of the nobility. The prayers of the Abbot and 
convent of St. Mary’s, Dublin, to Thomas Cromwell are melan- 
choly reading. We quote the author’s comment :— 

‘ No one can say that St. Mary’s Abbey was not in all things 
a very loyal and useful establishment to the King in his spiritual 
and temporal dominion over Ireland. They had assisted, by 
supplying food and arms, in opposing Thomas, Earl of Kildare, 
in his revolt. They supplied men and arms in all raids against 
the native Irish. They had granted, in the matter of money, 
the subsidy, the twentieth of their revenues, and the first fruits 
of their abbey in the event of a new abbot. The house was 
open to the poor, to orphans, and to poor scholars, giving an 
education in keeping with English ideas. They had accepted 
the King as the Supreme Head of the Church in Ireland, 
acknowledging his power over religious houses. And they be- 
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sought the King to destroy their ancient Cistercian constitution 
and make them secular priests leading a conventual life and 
wearing no religious dress. They went to the utmost limits to 
gain the favour of the King at the expense of their principles, 
and even sent a present, presumably valuable, to Cromwell in 
order to stand unfrocked and degraded. But their petition was 
unheeded, for the avarice of the King was now beyond all check. 
Their slavish admission that they were but stewards of monastic 
lands and ministers unto others’ needs, all for the King’s 
honour, gained them no hearing from his Majesty, who pro- 
bably despised them in his heart for their obsequiousness.’ 

Avarice belonged not to the King alone ; it is seen at the root 
of the eagerness of all sorts and conditions of men at this time 
to dispossess the regular clergy. The ancestors of Lord Meath, 
the Brabazons, with many of the progenitors of our old nobility, 
set up their families as landed gentry on the spoils of the abbey 
lands. And neither abbot nor prior in Ireland said them nay. 

The repudiation of the Papal Supremacy and the acknowledge- 
ment of Henry VIII as Head of the Church in Ireland provoked 
no opposition, Anglo-Irish and native Irish subscribed to the 
royal supremacy in the Irish Parliament of 1541. 

‘It is sufficient for our contention that many Irish chiefs did 
deny the authority of the ‘* Bishop of Rome’”’ at this Parlia- 
ment . . .. It seems clear that native Irish were strongly 
represented among the Commons as well as among the Peers, 
for at the combined assembly, the ‘‘ Bishop of Rome ”’ having 
been denounced, his authority denied, and the King lauded, 
these statements were given utterance to in the Irish language 
by the Earl of Ormond . . . Emphasis of this point is neces- 
sary, as it has often been a subject of discussion as to whether 
the native Irish gave assent to this bill. . . . It is sufficient 
to observe that Irish chiefs did give their allegiance in Parlia- 
ment to the King of England as Head of the Church in Ireland 
and as King of Ireland. But they could plead that they saw 
present there also two archbishops and twelve bishops of the 
Irish Church who gave their consent to the Bill.’ 

The King ‘ succeeded to a very large extent in imposing his 
authority on the Irish hierarchy, although not necessarily on 
the Irish Church. This may seem a strong and serious indict- 
ment of the orthodoxy of the hierarchy.’ (With the exception 
of Blessed John Fisher of Rochester, the hierarchy in England 
may be similarly indicted.) 

In Munster the hierarchy had surrendered in 1539, when 
George Browne, the ex-Augustinian friar, whom Henry had 
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appointed Archbishop of Dublin, preached at the meeting at 
Clonmel. (Of the great significance of this gathering at Clonmel 
and of the genuineness of the document describing the occasion 
the author is satisfied.) 

‘ But of more importance than the names of the bishops or 
dioceses is the question of the oath administered to the ten 
prelates at Clonmel. It was that contained in the Act against 
yen authority of the Bishop of Rome. Briefly its chiéf points 

: to repudiate the Pope utterly ; to deny him any authority 
in ‘ional to accept the King as the only head of the Church 
in Ireland; to defend his authority against all others. Now, 
there can be no mistaking the meaning of this oath. It means 
simply schism. It is sufficiently precise to deter any bishop in 
union with the Holy See from accepting it . .. . There is 
no evidence that any other doctrinal or moral point was in 
question. The Clonmel meeting, therefore, marks the real 
breaking point of the Church in Ireland.’ 

Pope Paul III recognised the schism, and appointed bishops 
in opposition to the royal nominees. ‘In no instance was the 
papal nominee successful in dislodging Henry’s bishop. . . 
Some even of the papal bishops appointed after 1536 surrendered 
the Pope’s Bulls and accepted the supremacy.’ 

Once more, the beginning of the Reformation in Ireland, as 
in England, is the betrayal of the Church by bishops, abbots, 
and the lay nobility, through fear and avarice. In England 
the common people passed sullenly and gradually—not without 
local revolt—and through lack of the means of grace into Pro- 
testantism. In Ireland the common people made no such sur- 
render. Protestantism was planted in Ireland by alien rulers— 
it never was accepted by the native Irish. 

Father Ronan’s work is immensely valuable as a book of 
reference to all students of the relations of Henry VIII to the 
Irish Church and of the condition of the Irish Church during 
the period discussed. It is a volume that should be in every 
important library. 

J.C. 


EDWARD THRING: MAKER OF UPPINGHAM SCHOOL. By W. F. 
Rawnsley. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, and Co., Ltd., 
1926; pp. 103; 3/6 net.) 

The story of Edward Thring’s life and work is well known in 
the stirring account written by his admirer Sir George Parkin. 
This new book, by a master of Uppingham, is a brief memoir, 
which adds little or nothing to the fuller life. Its special point 
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and peculiar value lie in this, that it comes from the pen of one 
who was first a pupil and then a colleague of Thring’s, whereas 




















































Parkin wrote his Life, aided by Diaries and Correspondence, ki 
and only occasional personal contact. T 
Edward Thring, who in ten years transformed an insignifi- mr 
cant grammar school of fifty boys into a flourishing Uppingham 
’ of three hundred, was a wonder-worker in the realm of educa- pl 
tion. He believed that education meant training rather than hi 
teaching. The dull boys and the lower forms were the real test m 
of the teacher. The worse the material the greater the skill of m 
the worker. Nothing was too good for the boys for whom the te 
school really existed. The beautiful buildings that rose up in p 
the little Midland town bear witness to Thring’s ideals and his is 
courage in working them out amid opposition from un- T 
sympathetic governors, from obstructionist and quarrelsome St 
colleagues, and added to all this was the incessant financial tc 
worry, which he bore silently and alone. Those buildings would } S| 
not be so enduring had not Thring had the energy to keep his p 
architect and contractors under severe supervision. One loves r 
to think of that procession of trucks on the road from Upping- ) n 
ham to Leicester taking back the shoddy timber and bad material pi 
that Thring. had rejected as unfit for building houses for his 
school. 0. 
Anyone in need of a brief, compact and stimulating account of ; tl 
one of England’s greatest schoolmasters could not do better s 
than obtain Mr, Rawnsley’s memoir. a 
K. sl 
Mr. BELLoc osjects To ‘ THE OuTLine oF History.’ By H. G. 5 : 
Wells. (Watts and Co. ; 1/- net.) g 
He who takes up this much-advertised little book without hav- le 
ing read either The Outline of History or Mr. Belloc’s Com- v 
panion thereto will find himself in the position of one who should fi 
stray into a prize fight long after it has begun—at the eleventh d 
hour, shall we say?—or, better, at the eleventh round. Mr. 
Wells protests that he is unskilled in the controversial game, ) I 
and he fears that, when in the past he has been drawn into it, 
he has displayed ‘the acerbity of the inexperienced.’ The 
phrase is certainly no inapt description of his way with Mr. 
Belloc; and he frequently descends to the most rudimentary e 
methods—what may be called the ‘ You’re another’ school of | h 
polemics. We refer readers to Mr. Belloc’s reply in The Uni- d 
verse. Umpiring and refereeing are dangerous jobs, for which \ c 
| 


not every reviewer has a vocation. 
C.N.L. 
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Tue TREE OF Love. Translated from the Catalan of Ramén 
Lull. By E. Allison Peers. (S.P.C.K. ; 3/6 net.) 


Mr. E. Allison Peers pursues his laudable design of making 
known to English readers the work of Raymond Lull. In The 
Tree of Love he gives us the marrow of a little-known treatise, 
mercifully shorn, as he tells us, of impertinent leafage. 

Raymond Lull wrote much. His reason for composing the 
present treatise, he explains, was that ‘ Philosophy-of-Love ’ 
had few followers, while ‘ Philosophy-of-Knowledge’ had 
many. At once he reveals to us the confusion brought into 
medieval thought by a certain school of Franciscans, volun- 
tarist and emotionalist in their outlook. There is but one 
philosophy, the philosophy of being, the study of ‘ that which 
is.’ The attempt of Lull and of the Scotists to escape from the 
Thomistic ring of Veritas and establish an independent philo- 
sophy of ‘ Love’ is as mistaken as the effort, in our own days, 
to create a special theology of the Sacred Heart. The only 
special philosophy of love is a life of love in practice. The 
philosophy of lovers is nothing but a living wisdom whose pre- 
misses and conclusions are all in deeds. The art of loving can- 
not be learnt from dutiful disquisitions. It is caught and pro- 
pagated by fiery hearts. 

The fiery heart of Raymond burns in the core of his Tree 
of Love, and, every now and then, in a flash, we catch some- 
thing of the hidden blaze. The book is pervaded by the mystical 
spirit of the saintly author’s enthusiasm for the supremacy over 
all created things and acts of the One Beloved. Why, then, 
should the translator refuse the epithet ‘ mystical ’ to a treatise 
through the whole of which this truth—the fundamental truth 
of the mystical life—‘runs,’ as he himself tells us, ‘like a 
golden thread’? Yet we pause, and would fain agree with the 
learned professor, for is not the very aridity of the book as a 
whole proof enough that it did not spring living, in one bound, 
from a ‘ living flame of love’ no barrier of dry dispute could 
dam. C.R. 


Lire oF St. Puitip Neri. By Cardinal Capecelatro. Trans- 
lated by Thomas Alder Pope of the Oratory. (Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne, 1926; 15/- net.) 

Whilst no substantial change has been introduced in this new 
edition of Cardinal Capecelatro’s Life of St. Philip Neri, much 
has been done to make the book more accurate, and certain 
details not directly connected with St. Philip have been omitted, 
chiefly the story of the foundation of the Naples Oratory in 
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which the author was interested, because he had been for many 
years its superior. One of the chief merits of the new volume 
is the addition of notes identifying the prelates with whom St. 
Philip was in close contact. Capecelatro, following the original 
biographer, Bacci, was content to refer to these by their Car- 
dinalitial titles or episcopal sees which conveyed little or nothing 
of their identity to modern readers. Thanks to the care of the 
new editors, we learn much of interest concerning these friends 
and benefactors of the great saint. Thus, for example, we 
find that the Bishop of Cassano, to whom reference is more 
than once made, was an exiled Welshman, Owen Lewis, who 
for conscience’ sake left his native land on the accession of 
Elizabeth and worked for many years in Italy, where he was 
appointed by Gregory XIII to the see of Cassano in 1588. He 
died in 1595. A note on page 298 needs correcting when it 
states that Archbishop Carranza of Toledo was summoned to 
Rome by Paul IV on a charge of heresy, and thrown into 
prison. The Archbishop was imprisoned by the Spanish In- 
quisition, a body which firmly refused to deliver him up to be 
tried in Rome, though Paul IV and Pius IV repeatedly de- 
manded it. But neither Philip I] nor the Inquisition felt equal 
to disobeying the strong-willed St. Pius V, and accordingly the 
Archbishop was at last sent to Rome, where he was kept in 
honourable confinement until his cause was concluded under 
Gregory XIII. Carranza was no heretic, and, though some pro- 
positions drawn from his works were declared unsound, he 
willingly recanted whatever in his writings was contrary to 
the teaching of the Church. On page 331 we read that the 
Archbishop of Antwerp, a man deeply versed in sacred learning, 
congratulated Baronius on his Annals. Here surely is meant 
Livinus van der Beke, the celebrated humanist, who was Bishop 
of Antwerp between the years 1586 and 1595. Antwerp was 
never an archiepiscopal see, and it ceased to be a bishopric 
during the Napoleonic wars. 

We are glad that the whole work is confined to one volume. 

G.S.W.G. 


RICHARD LUKE CONCANEN, O.P., First BisHop oF NEw York. 
By Vincent R. Hughes, O.P. (Freiburg, Switzerland and 
Paris. Libraire des Jeunes, 3 Rue la Luynes.) 

In 1808 Pius VII established the United States hierarchy by 
creating Baltimore an archiepiscopal see with New York, Bards- 
town, Boston and Philadelphia as suffragan sees. To New York 
he appointed Father Luke Concanen, an Irish Dominican well 
known in Rome, where he had long been resident. Already he 
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had declined several dioceses in Ireland, but no refusal was lis- 
tened to in this case, and he was consecrated on April 24th. 
Unfortunately, the Napoleonic and English embargo made it 
impossible for him to sail immediately for his distant diocese, 
and only after two years of waiting did it become even possible 
for him to cross the ocean. But this opportunity came too late, 
and the bishop died at Naples on June 19th, 1810, before he 
could embark. 

Although he never visited America, his life is no unimportant 
page in American Church History, for from his place in Rome 
he did much to help the growing Church. Ireland, too, owes 
him a debt of gratitude, for he acted as agent for the Irish 
bishops during many years. Father Hughes, in telling the 
story of his life, has contributed a new page to Church History. 

G.S.W.G. 
THe SHADOW ON THE EARTH. By Owen Francis Dudley. (Long- 
mans; paper, 2/6; cloth, 4/-.) 

Father Dudley is a valiant warrior. He does not fear to hurl 
himself into the very midst of the fight, whether it be to attack 
or defend. Even his defence becomes almost inevitably an 
attack. In the second volume of his series, Problems of Human 
Happiness, he has faced fairly and squarely the problem of 
Evil, and has, in our opinion, borne his colours—the yellow and 
white of Catholicism—flying throughout the fray. 

He has chosen a fresh medium. For the essays of his former 
volume we now have a dramatic novel—an unusual novel, for 
it has really no other ‘love interest’ than the romance of 
Divine Love. The principal combatants are, on the one side, 
the Cripple, a young man of good family, a typical, athletic, 
good-looking modern animal, who through an accident while 
mountaineering is suddenly cut off from all that made life 
worth while; the Optimist, a disciple of Mrs. Eddy and 
Christian Science; the Pessimist, a follower of Schopenhauer 
and Hartmann; the Atheist, hating God and instilling this 
poison into others. On the other side is Brother Anselm, ex- 
gunner turned monk. Even as a novel, the Shadow on the 
Earth is a well-written, even fascinating piece of literature. The 
death of the child, Innocente, which could so easily have been 
made banal, is a dramatic and powerful moment in the develop- 
ment of the story, a crucial test both for the Cripple and the 
thesis. 

Of this thesis we propose to say little here. We have said 
that the author faces the problem squarely, not shirking diffi- 
culties. His weapons wielded by him in the person of Brother 
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Anselm, are both philosophical and theological, though the 
latter are more often and more keenly used. He appeals to the 
common sense of mankind, to the natural desire of man for hap- 
piness, to the relative perfection of created things. ‘ Meta- 
physics is the science for putting your mind right on these 
matters . . . . Most of the wrong thinking of to-day is due to 
the neglect of Metaphysics.’ He expresses well the negative 
character of evil; it is not a thing, it is a shadow. Yet perhaps 
he has not gone far enough. ‘ Why shouldn’t there be failures 
in nature?’ asks Brother Anselm. ‘ This universe is finite and 
therefore limited in perfection.’ This he attributes merely to 
the choice of God. We should have gone further, leaning for 
support on St. Thomas Aquinas. We should have been bold 
enough to say that God could not create a universe in which 
there was no imperfection ; for ‘ unlimited perfection ’ is syno- 
nymous with God. The author seems, also, to have difficulties 
on minor points, such as that of animal suffering. Let him 
use his philosophical weapon to the full: any sensibility, even 
to a pain, is a perfection, not an evil. 

But it is in his theological answers that the author triumphs. 
‘Don’t you think that the Christian Revelation gives us a 
glimpse of the immense value of suffering?’ The ‘crucible 
of love’ is a well-chosen phrase for a sublime notion, which 
the world of our day does not, yet must, understand. Truly, 
the only real evil is sin. After all, there are no problems for 
anybody really. The only problems are those man makes for 
himself. H.J.C. 


Tue NAMEs OF CuRist. Readings from Nombres de Cristo. By 
Fray Luis de Leon. Translated from the Spanish by a 
Benedictine of Stanbrook. With a preface by Father Bene- 
dict Zimmerman, O.C.D. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne ; 
6/- net.) 

Luis de Leon lived and wrote during the golden age of 
Spanish theological studies, having been born in 1527. He re- 
ceived his training at Salamanca, then the Athens of divine 
science. He received his degree of Master of Theology at the 
hands of the Dominican, Dominic Soto, imperial theologian and 
shining light of the great Council of Trent. Finally, his merit 
won for him the much-contested chair of Dogmatic Theology in 
the University of Salamanca, and for twelve years he held the 
chair of Holy Scripture in the same university, a position then 
considered to be the crowning glory of the theological pro- 
fessor. 

It is true that he was sharply criticised in his own day, and 
even spent four years in the prisons of the Inquisition. But this 
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was due rather to his sharp tongue and ultra-progressive ten- 
dencies in biblical criticism than to any theological inaccuracies. 
On his release Luis was received at Salamanca in triumph, and 
we get a perfect vignette of the man’s character in the classical 
story of how he began his first lecture after his imprisonment 
with the words, ‘ Yesterday we were saying... .’ and took 
up the thread where he had dropped it five years before. 

The years in prison had not been lost. The book under 
review is sufficient proof of that. In it he reveals himself to 
us as a good theologian, a biblical scholar who is capable of 
using the original texts to explain and correct the versions, a 
poet, and chiefest of all a man of childlike devotion. In fact, 
he had a great affection for children, which he more than once 
betrays in his works. Only his enemies found him hard and 
terrible. 

The Names of Christ was probably suggested to him by the 
old classical work of the pseudo-Dionysius, De Divinis Nomi- 
nibus. Luis de Leon takes the names by which Christ is called 
in the Scriptures, such as the Bud, the Face of God, the Arm 
of the Lord, the Bridegroom, the Son, the Lamb, and the rest, 
using the vast stores of his biblical, theological and philological 
learning to explain and show the appropriateness of these 
names. He has done his work so well that the book has grown 
in popularity along with age, and is one of the favourite books 
of spiritual reading in Spain. R.G. 


TREATISE ON PRAYER AND MEpiTaTIon. By Saint Peter of Alcan- 
tara. Translated by Dominic Devas, O.F.M. Together 
with a complete English version of Pax AnimaeE by John 
of Bonilla. (London : Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. ; 
5/--) 

In this treatise St. Peter of Alcantara makes no claim to 
originality. In his dedication he says: ‘ After having read 
many books on this subject, I have briefly drawn out and 
gathered up from them what seemed to me the most profitable.’ 

Though so austere a saint himself, St. Peter, while insisting 
upon the absolute necessity of mortification and an undaunted 
perseverance in the practice of prayer, shows a sympathetic 
knowledge of all human weaknesses—and he can sympathise 
with ‘ an excessive tendency to sleep ’ at times of mental prayer ! 

Far from exacting a rigorous adhesion to any set method, 
‘my intention,’ he says, ‘ is not to legislate, but to introduce 
newcomers into this path. Once they have entered upon it, 
use and experience and, most of all, the Holy Spirit, wiil teach 
them the rest.’ 
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Part I is, then, especially for beginners in the way of prayer, 
and contains, besides most wise advice, two sets of meditations 
for every day in the week, and a beautiful Special Prayer for 
the Love of God. Nothing really useful is omitted. St. Peter 
seems to have anticipated all questions and difficulties both in 
Part I and also in Part II, which treats of Devotion, which, 
according to the mind of St. Peter, is, as St. Thomas Aquinas 
says, ‘a virtue which makes a man prompt and ready for every 
good work, which urges him forward and facilitates well- 
doing.’ 

There follow two short treatises: A Brief Instruction for 
those who are beginning to serve Our Lord, and Three Things 
which he should practice who wishes to advance much in a short 
time, 

The book closes with a re-edition of the Pax Aniame. This 
is practically identical with the text edited by Dom Jerome 
Vaughan, O.S.B.: Father Dominic Devas, however, inserts 
two chapters not contained in this earlier edition, which he has 
translated from the French text of Father Ubald d’Alencon, 
O.S.F.C. English readers will probably be surprised to see 
that John of Bonilla, and not St. Peter of Alcantara, is given 
as the author of Pax Animae, yet according to Father Devas’s 
Introduction Dom Vaughan seems to have been the first to 
attribute Pax Animae to St. Peter. It would be interesting to 
know why he did so, since the reasons given by Father Devas 
in favour of Friar John seem conclusive. 

Whoever its author, Pax Animae is a spiritual treasure in 
which the Kingdom of Heaven is plainly discernible. 

M.M. 
Tue Divine Sonc Book. A Brief Introduction to the Psalms. By 
Stephen J. Brown, S.J. (Sands; 3/6 net.) 


Even the most unenthusiastic reader can hardly put down this 
little book without feeling that the study of the Psalms, whether 
from a literary or a devotional point of view, is Wonderfully 
fascinating. Father Brown’s work is scholarly and concise, 
yet very simple and never dry. He treats of the origin and 
original uses of the Psalms, the character of Hebrew poetry, 
of the Psalms in general and many in particular, of their devo- 
tional and liturgical use, and of their translation. One chapter 
is given to suggestions on books for studying the Psalms. The 
quotations from Canon Boylan’s and Father McSwiney’s trans- 
lations from the Hebrew make us desire, with Father Brown, 
‘a cheap reprint of one or other of these translations, with just 
a minimum of notes.’ M.B. 
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From Hoty COMMUNION TO THE BLESSED TRINITY. By M. V. 
Bernadot, O.P. Translated by Dom Francis Izard, O.S.B. 
(London : Sands and Co., 15 King Street, Covent Garden ; 
2/6 net.) 


This small book sums up clearly, yet in simple language, the 
teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas on the Eucharist, grace, and 
the Blessed Trinity. Each chapter ends with quotations from 
some of the greatest mystics, such as St. Catherine of Siena, 
Blessed Angela, St. Gertrude, tending to show how all true 
mysticism (which is nothing more than faith perfected by the 
gifts of Understanding and Wisdom) is founded on dogma, fed 
and fostered by revealed truth. 

‘ In order to lead others to holiness, it is necessary, not only 
to stimulate their affections, but, above all, to enlighten their 
intellects.” In these words from his short preface, Pére Berna- 
dot puts his finger on one of the deepest wounds of our age 
of intense intellectual culture. Why do so many young men 
lay aside the Faith of their childhood as something wholly in- 
adequate to satisfy the mind of an educated man? Is it not 
—among other more obvious causes of their blindness—because 
they have failed to keep their religious studies up to the level 
of their secular education? Why, also, do so few daily com- 
municants aim at leading a life of perfection? Because, says 
Pére Bernadot, ‘ they do not sufficiently grasp the Eucharistic 
Mystery, and the marvellous realities of Holy Communion.’ 

The heart of the book is the teaching on how to maintain 
union, the real secret of profiting by the sacred mysteries, the 
res sacramenti. As bodily food is meant not merely to stay 
our hunger, but to become our very blood, strength andé life, 
so the divine Food is meant, not only to increase sanctifying 
grace in the soul, but to deify our very actions by imparting to 
them the motives, life and strength of God, so that we can 
say truly: ‘ Now I live, not I, but Christ liveth in me.’ Then 
Pére Bernadot shows how this union is to be preserved in suffer- 
ing of body, heart or soul, and in joy: how acts of desire and 
love are the chief means to attain perfect union; and, lastly, 
how the glory of the Blessed Trinity is the final goal of 
creation. 

Those who can will do well to read the book in the original 
French (which has run into several thousands), since it is 
usually impossible to read English translations of French spiri- 
tual books without being constantly reminded that they are 
translations. 

M.T. 
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ROBERT SOUTHWELL 


4y CHRISTOBEL HOOD 


With three plates 


Imperial 8vo., 7s. 6d. net 


R°8 ERT SOUTHWELL, S.J., sixteenth- 

century poet and martyr, filled a place of some 
distinction in literary circles of his day, being praised 
alike by Bacon and Ben Jonson, the latter affirming that 
though ‘Southwell was hanged yett so he had written 
that piece of his, the Burning Babe, he would have been 
content to destroy many of his.”’ 


The high regard in which his poems were held by his 
contemporaries can be gauged by the fact that at 
least eight editions of them were published within twenty- 
five years of his death. Since that time Southwell has 
never lacked appreciative readers, but their number has 
of necessity been limited by the great difficulty of procur- 
ing copies of his works. 


The present volume is an attempt to supply the want, 

and to bring to the notice of modern readers the sweet 
verses of this half-forgotten Elizabethan poet, and to tell 
— the tragic story of his short life. The arrangement 
of the poems follows the order of the MS copy in the 
British Museum, which has been disregarded by previous 
editors; and includes practically all Father Southwell’s 
shorter hymns, carols and verses. 


Basil Blackwell Broad Street Oxford 
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